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TO THE READER 


1 once read a story in Hebrew by a master story teller. In mystical 
fashion, the narrator tells of a Jewish youth trying to unify the world 
by standing naked in the river up to his neck surrounded by water 
his feet on the earthy bottom, the wind caressing his face and the 
heat of the sun warming his head. And so he harmoniously joined 
water and earth and air and fire. One 





the primordial elements ¢ 
day, he met an aged Pole in the woods who told him that while all 
ally. The youth then 
was nearly drowned 


things were possible one had to live optimist 





entered the river again in his daily rituals bu 
by the onset of torrential rains. Nature and optimism were not gods 
which could be trusted. His life had been a fools? paradise 
Eventually he saw a kind of new creation rising from these tor- 
rents, It was then Nisan, the first month of spring. The forest was 


not the same as it had been before the devastating flood. It was now 





dark and dank and ominous. Suddenly an escaped, Polish murder- 
‘¢—short and fat—confronted the young man on his return to the 
forest and eventually offered him a drink of whisky which the youth 
accepted, The young man, about to take some sips, dutifully recit 
If shel 


happens by the word of God.” The murderer asked for an explana 





ed the traditional Hebrew blessin ol—“that EVERYTHING 









tion of these words and received it, He thought—maybe it is t 





that everything happens through God's will. The Pole tried to cc 
mit the word to memory and repeated “ishakal” in his Polish accent 
Bef 
tell anyone who he was. 

A while later the young man watct 


to the gallows in the city to be h: 








-aving he wanted the young man to swear that he would not 





1 the murderer being brought 


d. The young man refe 





sto 








him as the “alui (the Hebrew word used by Jews to refer to Jesus 
“the hanged one.”) The condemned man (the only character in the 
story given a name) refused the last rights of the priest and instead 


cried out “tskakal". Some of the crowd tried to make sense of what 





he had said in some fashion or other. Only the young man realised 








the anti-hero of the story had died confessing his ultimate insight 
He had meant shekakol: God's justice is always active in the world 
and He alone is the true king. “Blessed are You, O King of the 


Universe—for evervniinc (shehakol) happens by His word 











xan TO THE READER 





In the final scenes one will recognize various literary allusions, o 
anti-allusions, to certain events told in the Gospels about the la 
of Jesus. In Nobel laureate S. Y, Agnon’s penetrating 
of the general confusion over the Pole’s final utterance of “éshakal” 
there is a curious rendition of Jesus’ ambiguous cry from the cross 





days 








the Gospel of Matthew (27:46), Jesus cried out and uttered some 
words from the Jewish Bible as he dies. The Gospel writer says that 
Jesus expressed doubts and quoted the Book of Psalms, “My God, 
my God, why have you forsaken me.” But others claimed the words 
he 
tion; Jesus had expressed no d 





tered were really his own call to El 





for the final redemp- 








pts about God’s providence. The 
author shows us, not without a touch of irony, a reversed picture of 
Polish criminal. He died, unlike M: 


thew’s Jesus, professing perfect faith 











the Gospel’s Jesus fi 





n God's providence, quoting 
the rabbinic form 








of certainty in God's justice, although some in- 
ied his words 
So runs S. Y. Ag 
T think b 


approaches to life, In one, natural law rules and one must remain 


n other fashions, 





's tale “In the City and in the Forest.” This 





cannot be certain, reveals Agnon’s reading of two 


optimistic in the world’s basic goodness. The physical, earthy world 





is essentially a happy place with some exceptions to be sure, Hus 


mans cause their own grief. In the second, one seeks comfort through 





istory in a dark and dismal 
pr 
gives the impression of seeing the victory of the latter approach as 
the better theology. But t 


one’s absolute faith in God's control of 





world. To my mind, the story contrasts iches and 











is only my impressic 





Agnon weaves a tale, pertinent to Jewish thought, between two 
H 


optimism on the one side which sometimes leads to disasters but often 


poles (Poles?): the mystically open-ended expressions of natu 








does not on the one hand and the precise certitude of ultimate jus- 


tice on the other. In 





hristian thought the ambiguity in the cry of 





the Gospels’ Jesus is answered by the certainty of the Pauline Jesus, 
aa Jesus whose death was framed by Paul's certitude of his divine 
destiny. For Jews, Agnon tells his tale to pose the ultimate question 


whether the failure to produce a better world through optimism in 





natural law, the idol of humanism, is best answered through accepting 





upon one’s self the 
the hanged man hit upon some final insight that the hero only mistook 
for an utterance of firm belief? The Jesus story served Agnon as a 
literary device upon which to hang his query 





irm belief in God's ultimate kingship. Or did 








TO THE READER xan 


My book is not much concerned with opposing theologies. We 
are concerned neither with religious debates over the notion of di- 
ions. 


Vine sonships nor with those over the idea of divine incarr 








We skip the story only to worry over the last lines. For me these 


seem to pose a very serious problem. When Christians interpret ishakal 


/” another way can we resolve 





one way and Jews interpret “shehal 





the issue? Is carly Christianity simply Judaism in a foreign accent? 





Do we have evidence from the Jewish side concerning over which 
biblical verses Jews and Christians bickered in their interpretations? 
What did Jesus and Pharisees really argue about? Just as in Agnon’s 


tale if'we can unravel the last lines fr 





m his perspective we can fig- 
ure out his tale, so dealing with the above questions from the Jew- 
ish perspective may help us unravel the overall ambiguity in our story 
of Christianity’s early debates with Judaism, 





My book goes behind the words of the Gospels and behind the 
words of the Rabbis to decipher the sources upon which both are 


based and so to make sense of the strange idioms we encounter in 





their words. Our major source for the Church traditions concern 
«his Jewish opponents is based 
with each 


ive friction between Jesus 





synoptic Gospels which have many c 
other: Mark, Luke and Matthew. While there is a consensus that 
Mark a 
ing Matthew, However, all are agreed that M: 





1d Luke were not Jews, there is no such consensus concern- 





atthew’s Gospel is the 






isees and it may well 





thest towards the Jews, particularly the Phi 





sixty o so citations from the Jewish Scriptures 


he was a gentile Christian. It is also assumed by most academic 





scholars today, but not all, that 
the fall of the J 
not mean the Gospels did not us 





Il the Gospels were written after 





uusalem Temple in the year 70 C.E.. But that does 
al 
facts might be, our position here is to show that the strife between 
developed after the death of Jesus and that the 
to indicate that early Jesus traditions show 


lier sources. Whatever th 





Jews and Christia 





Gospels themselves seen 





uus a teacher who had been well trained in pharisaic methods and 





Jd show he was obedient to them, not only in their own rules of 
g but in everything. It was only after his death that a revision 


ism set in that recast these traditions into bitter controversies show- 





ing a deep rift between Jesus and Pharisees, between Christian and 
Jews. That bitter controversy widened and increased with the pas- 
sage of the centuries. One can only hope that the dawn of the new 





xiv TO THE READER 


millennium, when these words are being set down, will usher in a 


new understanding of the chasm separating Jew and Christian, 


Herbert W, Basser 
Queen’s University 
Kingston, Canada 
January 1, 2000 CE 















INTRODUCTION 


The sages of Israel handed down, through what they conceived to 
be divine assistance, the definitive deposition of God's eternal will 


Their followers understood that those Jews who heeded the sages 





words were assured of the divine providence that was Israel’s only 
cd their words would be severed from 





security while those who revil 
Israel's destiny for ever. What the Rabbis said about their enemies 
has been preserved, although sparsely, in the Talmuds and related 


documents for the purpose of keeping Jews faithful to the law and 





lore as taught by their own holy teachers. What Christians said about 





Jews has been preserved generally in Christian writings to justify the 
‘Christian view of salvation as opposed to that of the sages of Israel. 
For the Jew, the sages were saints and holy people of the highest 
order. For the Chi he Jewish sage represented a blind leader 


who could not be swayed to exchange lies for truth. But that did 





not stop the Christian from trying to persuade him. There are liter- 
ally 


debate; yet, there is nothing comparable in volume on the Jewish 


ndreds of volumes attesting to the Christian stake in this 





side of the debate in its early years. The Christian was mostly a 





gered by the stubborn Jewish rejection of Jesus as the redeeming 
id Christian re~ 





Christ and the Jew was mostly angered by the r 
jection of the sages’ Torah as the means to God's righteousness. While 


the Christian side of things is everywhere clearly outspoken in Chris- 





tian writings,! the Jewish response has to be dredged up from Jew- 





ish texts that rarely reveal their original intentions. Like broken 
pottery pieces, whether scrapped by external forces such as Chris- 





tian censors or whether lost by internal forces such as poor copy- 


inter-religious debates lie in r 





ing, the remnants of 





ins awaiting 
reconstruction. Most cases require a subtle argument to show that 





While itis clear that Jews did persecute Christians, at least Jewish anes who 
publicly flaunted certain Jewish laws, the extant of this persecution is unknown, 
Justin Martyr claims that Jews killed Christians bot itis difficult to ascertain ithe 
‘meant there was an official policy to this effect or exaggerated isolated mob ac 
tions, On the other hand Acts refers to policies of flogging and stoning but here 

anno b 











ascertained, Jewish sources refer to policies such as praying 
‘but there is no sietion 
aly 


again th 
for the down tain gr 
for violence. Itis difficult to identify the targeu 
speculate om them. 














ps, censor 








h legislation and we can 











2 INTRODUCTION 


jinder to some Christian view. The reader of 
will be left to evaluate whether or not the text 


we have located a 
the present studi 








really says what is claimed for it 

This book was written to illuminate the Jewish side of its very early 
debate with Christianity by taking a fresh look at what Jewish sages 
t stake. Most of the modern books 
es focus on the Christian issues. These works 


saw as their issues in what w: 








on the subject of de 
rest on solid ground since there is no shortage of testimony to the 
Christian issues, These authors have discerned the threat Christianity 
posed to Judaism's political balance in the Roman world, its own 





internal communal discipline and liturgical structures. They hav 





at 
thoroughly examined the subversive nature of Christian exegetical 


polemics and the sharp Jewish responses.? The present work, unlike 








the others, is not grounded on certainties and requires that talmu- 
dic passages be subjected to separate, painstaking, exegetical stud- 
ies. The battles which form the subject matter of this volume were 
fought on the field of biblical interpretation and it is there we need 
to dig. 

I first began to look at Christian 





materials in relationship to the 
mm my MA at the Univer 
onto. I soon discovered that most seasoned scholars of New 


legal teachings of Judaism when workin 





sity of T 





Testament, not knowing the intricacies of talmudic texts from deep 
study but from secondary sources, formed skewed opinions and could 
Kable 
binic texts. I found it difficult to explain to them that unlike most 
lite 
the precise contexts upon which their cases rest. The ability to dis- 


not penetrate the meanings that lay behind some rem: ab: 








talmudic texts often do not, for whatever reasons, expose 





cem these contexts develops from the exper 





ience of spending years 
of concentrated study utilizing the works of the best talmudists over 
the last thousand years as well as developing a critical sense of how 
talmudic passages are constructed from earlier materials. This ex- 
perience permits dedicated students to engage not only the rabbinic 
texts they study but also early Christian texts from unique standpoints 
Most scholars of the New Testament lack such t 






ning, 





Many academics, unable to fathom how these materials function, 





iss the value of the undertaking altogether.” Nor have weak 





T refer in the main to such works as S, Kraus L 
L. Goppelt (1954); R. Wilde (1949); H. J. Schoeps (1963); M. Simon (19 
Wilson (1989); J. T, Sanders (1993; C: Setzer (1994) 

> For example see D. A. Hagner (1984 
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studies by wel 
section of this work was designed to argue that there is substa 
value in the proper study of rabbinic literature to illuminate the nature 
of early Jewish/Christian relations and indeed New Testament 
writings in get 

d midrashic pas 
emending them where warranted and placing them into wider con- 
ally hope that 
younger scholars of Christian Studies will come to appreciate that 


meaning but inept novices helped the cause. The 











al" This study involves identifying pertinent talmudic 


icies of the ancient rabbis), 





ges (the major les 





texts by uncovering their structures and motifs, I espe 





rabbinic literature has much to offer the academic who is interested 
in the origins of Jewish and Christian polemics. 

The major oversights of most New Testament scholarship con- 
w. E 





cern the features of scribal all intents and purposes the 





Gospels use the term, scribe, Pharisee, lawyer interchangeably. To 


be sure there are technical differences in the strict connotations of 





cach word, Pharisee is a general term for a Jew who abided by laws 





enacted and explained by pharisaic scribes. The term lawyer most 
likely refers to a student of the scribes. The Pharisees relied upon 
their scribes to interpret, provide wisdom, and give knowledge, in 
ah 8:85 


Torah reading was understood by the Rabbis (Sifre Deuter 


the manner of the scribe, who is mentioned in Nehi 
Ex 


snomy 313) to be the re-enactment of Sinai where God 1) gave knowl 








edge, 2) provided wisdom, and 3) enabled clear vision of the simple 
neaning of the Law. These three levels of instruction were thought 


explanation, 2) law 








to be specifically relevant to 1) simple biblic 





and 3) involved hermeneutics, It might well be that the terms | 








scribe,” 2) “lawyer” and 3) “Pharisee” were meant to reflect the 





division of interpretation current among scribes. Josephus refers to 
these three levels of biblical workma 


gorical metaphors, 3) enigmatic puzzles.° In kind, the term “scribe 





ship—I) plain sense, 2) alle- 


*'S. Sandmel (1965) presents short history and personal eval 
of talmudie sch: in the appraisal of the New Testa 
Although much has been written on the Ph 
of the early twentieth century marked a turnin 
group. See Lauterbs 3) and Herford (1 
tions, the leaders of the Pharisces were saintly, pious and righteous people who 
were blind to the self-serving and corrupt practices of some of their students and 
judges a bad reputation, But pharisaic 
law, based on scribal practises together with a unique exegesis of written Torah 








sees in recent years, the works 
point in the understanding of this 
#). According to talmudic tradi 






















junior administrators who gave phat 


and oral tradition, ustally was adjudicated fairly and equitably and the Pharisees 
remained the group of choice for the majority of Jews 

® Josephus, Antiuitics, (ed. Whiston) Preface:4. Genesis Rabba also begins by 
noting an identical threefold approach to Torah based on Proverbs 8:0. 































' INTRODUCTION 


has many senses in rabbinic literature, referring sometimes to the 
interpreter of the plain sense of Scripture, at other times to the leg- 
islator of non-biblical laws and still at other times to the interpreter 
of the oral law using hints in the written law.’ Thus the Babylonian 


Talmud (Kidduskin 31a) says scribes (Hebrew sofer) were, amongst other 





things, cnumerators (Hebrew: sof, ic. “ane who counts”) who kept 





ly of the number of words in Scriptures to explain the meaning 


of the oral and written law. Making every word of the Bible, indeed 





every letter, count justifies most midrashic and talmudic legal ex 


egesis. For instance the Bible, Deuteron 





21:16-17, stipulates that 


the first born son is to receive a do 





ble portion of a father’s inher- 
itance. The question naturally arises how this double portion is to 
be calculated. Do we mean a flat double? So that if the father leaves 
oldest takes 14000 and the 


5 take 1400 each, The oldest always gets double the amount 


21000 dollars and there are 6 sons ¢ 








of the total of his brothers. That would seem to be the simplest way 





to explain the pa 





age. Or we might suppose that the text means 
the oldest takes a proportional double. If there are six sons the old 


est would get 6000 and the 5 others would get 3000 each, Then the 





oldest gets only double what each one gets rather than double the 
total that his brothers receive. The Jewish sages transmitted the 
ska 11 
Talmud Babba Batra 122b) who decided the law to be that the old- 
d by the 
number of brothers he has to share with. They looked at the verse 





methods and decisions of the soferim (Sifre Deut , Babylonian 








est takes a proportional double and his amount is determi 


and found an extra word: “In the day he gives an inheritance to his 





sons.” Now the whole episode here discusses two sons, one from a 


beloved wife and one from a hated one. There is no need to state 





'sons” here when shorter phrasing “he gives them an inheritance 
would suflfice and in Hebrew entails the addition of only single letter 
rather than the whole phrase “to his sons.” Why then has “to his 
sons” been added? They concluded it was written into the verse to 
make “his sons” the indicator of the amount of the double inherit 
ance in all cases. 

The above example represents one of near countless cases where 
the scribes kept track of extra details, i.e. u 
biblical text and 








deduced mountains of laws based on such minutiae 









See Finkel (1964) 
Temple period. 


22 for the history of the “scribe” in Judaism of the Second 





INTRODUCTION 


But sometimes we 





discern the significance for keeping track of 
as well. Here is 





every word of the biblical text in homiletic passages 
a striking example. Rabbi Elijah of Vilna who was the gre 
mudie sche 





est ta 





of the [8th century, in a comment preserved in 
manuscript number 341 (92r) in the Prague museum, discusses a rare 
midrash. I think it probably belonged to the now lost Yelamdenu 





midrash of Exodus parashat vayaghel (akin to our Tanhuma vayaghel 6) 
The midrash cites Psalm 1 19:30—"The opening of your Word gives 
ligh idrash says this verse of Psalms refers to the 


“Temple candelabra” (Hebrew menorah). The Rabbi's explanation is 








and then the 





this; “The opening of your Word” pertains to the first verses of 
Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy. The opening 
verses of these biblical books contain 7,11,9,17,22 words respectively, 





These numbers describe the Temple candelabra: 7 “candles”, 11 

nobs", 9 “flowers”, stood 17 “spans high,” and had 22 “cups,"* 
telligible—the 
k of the Bible gives us a detail of the Temple 


Thus he renders the midrash on Psalm 119:30 





beginning of each t 





‘menorah which gave light. That is how the midrashist understood what 
the verse said, “The opening (verses) of your Word (describes what 
gives light.” Hence an ancient scribe, who really counted words, 





wuthored this midrash since itis only explicable by using numerical 


methods. That was one of the interpretative methods, both in legal 





nd homiletical hermeneutics, of the ancient scribes who had to keep 


track of precise informat ning the received biblical text 





mous system of highly analytical concepts 





The methods of the scribes are difficult to fathom. Their rules and 


regulations are an enor 





resulting in procedures that could never be anticipated by novices 
y laws, some to define bib- 





to their system. The scribes enacted n 
lical law (¢.g. the things that neighborly love of Leviticus 19 entails 
and others to safeguard divine law, (e.g. not eating dairy and meat 





products together to protect the divine command of “not seething a 
kid in its mother’s milk”) and still others to mark religious occasions 
in particular ways (e.g. lightis 
The 
a 


able controversy in eac 


candles before the Sabbath begins 








meters governing when these scribal laws apply and when 





-y might be relaxed are highly complex and subject to consider- 





case. The scribal debates are the materials 








that lie behind the sources of New ‘Testament controversies between 





"The 


Which is typically based on an 





ips und ch Tera: Beit habcive 3:2-3 







































6 INTRODUCTION 


Jesus and the Pharisees. Any scholar who thinks these materials are 
New Tesament can only mislead those 
who depend upon such a scholar’s limi s book 
T intend to elucidate the legal disputations of Jesus and his oppo- 
nents bi 


irrelevant to the study of the 








researches, In t 





the details of diore sofrim—the words of the scribes 








as handed down through the ages. If the principles seem complex 
there is no remedy for the interested reader but to go and master 
them, 

Since the appearance of my first study (Basser 1985, 148-151) on 
Jewish/Christian debates of the Tannaitic period I have continued 
to look at similar materials in my extensive, systematic studies of 
ure.? Wh 
aph. I have therefore decided to concentrate 


rabbinic liter 





I have found is too unwieldy to organize 





into a single m 








my efforts in three essays which follow a common direction.'° I begin 


with a presentatic risaic, legal debates found in the 





f the anti-ph 





Gospels and attempt to make the case that a) the primary objections 
and defenses here are only concerned with scribal fences made to 
protect the infringements of bibleal laws and b) in virtually all eases 


Jesus shows that his actions ect under 





Fe permitted within the cc 





standing of scribalism which he accurately proceeds to demonstrate. 


But the Gospel writers manage to use such vehement rhetoric 





tones that they paint a picture of hostility where there is little cause 
to do so, This, I ela 





m, is evidence of a bitter debate between Jews 
and Christians in the latter part of the Ist century. In the second 
section I try to illustrate the Jewish response to Jewish Christian 
successes by dwelling on interchanges concerning the place of love 
and concord in Jewish and Christian teachings. 

Many scholars still consider the debates in the New Testament 
and the Church Fathers to be actual evidence that J 





sus rebelled 








inst the legal authorities of his day. “It was perhaps this unheard-of 





authority over the mosaic law and over people's lives that 
disturbed pio 
1978, 95). E. Kitsemann (1969, 51) went a step further and claimed 
that Jesus cut himself from the Judaism of his day. These writers 


Jews and the Jewish authorities,” writes J.P, Mai 








overlook the reality that the Gospels use materials from a society in 





CEP. S. Alexander (I 
Tam not 





discuss notices of debates between Chris: 
d. Others have duly noted 


jcermedd in this w 
tians and Jews except where exegetical 
such debates in their works on Christianity and rabbinic literature. Setzer (1994) 
takes note of the more ob 
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which controversy was not viewed as negative and hostile but as 


didactic and as an art 





m, It is only in the language of the later 
Gospel setting of most of the debates that there is hostility expressed. 
In the substance of the teachings there is for the most part little 


hostility, It might well be that the Christian framers of these tradi- 





tions said things the way they did in order to heighten the tension 
between Judaism and Christianity until the debates are no longer 





seen as didactic exercises between Jesus and some colleagues but as 
a boxing match in which Christianity has defeated Judaism, 
erning Jesus’ niche in the 


985) gives us a picture of Jesus 


We have a vast array of ideas coni 
Judaism of his time." Harvey Falk 
as a Hillelite Pharisee arguing against Shammaite Pharisees, In this 














he has already been anticipated by Finkel (1964, 134-6) and Ver 
1983, 70). The whole debate is in-house in Pharisaism. Falk's 
book is a mass of hypothetical interpretations of Rabbinic, Qum- 








ranic, Christian passages which are speculatively tied together and 
then presented as the picture Rabbi Ya'akov Emden had of Jesus 
when he spoke of him as an authentic Jew. Needless to say there is 
ath Ik. Nonetheless, he does remind us that 


pbi Emden, a very learned talmudist did not read Jesus as a heretic 








R 


in the rabbinic tradition, 










The pt by Alan Segal (1991) to see Jesus’ message and his 
followers’ teachings as the basis of an apocalyptic community is as 
tenuous as Falk’s unfounded assertions, “The message of Jesus that, 








with repentance, all are equal before God is typi 
apocalytpticism of the time, Christian practices... are likewise typi- 
cal of the other contemporary apocalyptic groups” invents movements 





n the message and practices th 








munities espouse. Apocalyptic is a genre of literature and there is 
nothing at all to justify the notion of unique apocalyptic groups. Our 
evidence from Josephus and Philo and Dead Sea Scrolls and Pseude- 
pigrapha and Apocrypha shows us that Jews read the Bible’s pro- 
a whole. The New Testment’s 
m this. We cannot speak of 

ason 10 speak of 


phetic, wisdo 





apocalyptic passages a 
citations from the Jewish Bib 





confi 





prophetic or wisdom groups and we have no 





apocalyptic groups without presenting evidence of their existence 





he major works, Christian and Jewish, of the late 
ass Pharisaism ean be found in Klausner 
5 for the history of scholarship on this 


An excellent overview of 

ury dealing with the character of 

71-124. See also Vermes (19 
0th century 


19h 
196 
topic in 
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Falk invents unwarranted meanings for speci 





invents unwarranted characteristics of “sectarian” groups—whatever 
that term might mean to him. The literature he adduces cannot 
speculation that 





identify any real groups without relying on mazes 





;not allow for his firm conclusions concerning Christian groups 
or justify his use the term “Jesus, the Revolutionary 

Geza Vermes (1991) sees Jesus as a Galilean holy man who 
preached a tolerance for neglect of Jewish law. It might be said that 
the models he uses to illustrate the concept of holiness are very far 
1. Even the donkey of Hanina 
ben Dosa was observant according to the type of tale upon which 


from preaching a tolerance for neg) 





Vermes patterns Jesus. Nor does Jesus show tolerance for neglect in 
the Gospels. If anything the stories are framed to show that sym 
- indict 





bolic rituals without observing their ethical teachings 





ments, Jesus condemns only the practitioner who practices the sym: 
bolic rituals of charity but does not lift a finger to do real ¢ 
On the other hand, Jesus, 
Sadducees (generally, aristocrats approving of the established culture 





cording to Vermes, was indicted by 








of Rome) who thought him a trouble maker by challenging the es- 
tablished order, Again we are faced with pure speculation. 
him Jeremias, Wolf 


annenberg, Hans Kung, John Riches, Norman Perrin, Jon 


David P. Efroymson (1993) tells us how 








hart 
Sobrino all saw Jesus in revolt again 





the Law. He attempts to show 


1 taught nothing against 





that Jesus did nothing against the Law 
the Law. He finds that Jesus ran into trouble with his arrogating 
certain types of authority for himself. His presentation rests on as 


sertions that need further clarifica 





The most influential writer on these issues is E. P, Sanders, Sanders 
1985, 247), in an early work, claims Jesus is not a midrashist nor a 
halakhic midrashist, and did not deal with matters through clever 
1985, 


follow Jesus instead, may show he 






interpretation. For E. P. Sande 5), Jesus, by telling some 


one not to bury his father but t 





was prepared to say that to follow him superseded all acts of reli- 
gious piety. In general, E. P. Sanders agrees with those who find that 
Jesus believed himself to be living at the dawn of a New Era—the 
Age of the Esc 


always suit the New Age. But that was fi 





ind the Torah a nt to be would not 





it was 1 





the future—in the here 








(ot allow that the Torah 





and now E. P. Sanders concurs that Jesus did 
had been superseded. He discusses the issues and concludes such to 
is analysis. In his most recent word on 





be the case on the bases 
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the subject E. P, Sanders (1993) 
tt 


Jesus’ words into conformity with what E, P. Sanders would see to 


ain avows that Jesus was not at 





odds wit Pharise 





and proceeds to discuss points which bring 





be pharisaic practice—as based upon Sanders’ own, not too far 
off-the-mark, understanding of rabbinic literature. This is a more 
neral I 


that there is not much room to see the rules of Jesus or his herme- 





definite presentation than he had given before, In 





neutics in tension with rabbinic or pharisaic extra-scriptural tradi: 
tion, Atle 
pharisaic traditions to the extant that we find shared laws in New 


T 





in this regard one can argue that rabbin 





ment and talmudic lit 





ture 
Nevertheless, I do take issue with E, P. Sanders’ presentation, His 


genda is simply to show the agreement of Jesus’ words with pha 





isaic positions, Where he cannot do this he either posits that those 





er retroversions (for example plucking grain on 


the Sabbath) back to the time of Jesus and not really solid traditions 





of a pre-Easter record; or he interprets matters so generally that he 
does not meet the obvious objections that should be raised, In my 
presentation I cite the very rabbinic rules which precisely pertain to 
the cases in the Gospels. My a 





ysis is based on passages neglected 





the same criticisms one might level 
ns. My work 
nd I think more cogent. There are many critiques 


by Sanders that are not subject t 


at Sanders’ somewhat general or ambiguous discussi 





is more probii 





of Sanders work in fine that one might raise but in principle his asser 





tion about the nature of the debates between Jesus and the P| 





sees is quite acem 





My position on these issue simple. I will argue in Part I 








of this book that we do have examples of classical midrash in the 
Gospels. Furthermore, I will argue that the Jesus we meet in the 
Gospels is very aware of pharisaic law and in general does not criti- 


cize it per se, even if he criticizes certain Pharisees for many things, 





one of them being that they do not even know their own laws. His 





correction of the Pharisees is not meant as a dismissal of them but 








asa law to educate his interlocutors. Jesus 





statement of the prop 
uses hermeneutical methods which we find in rabbinic literature that 


I will refer to as pharisaic (although probably not exclusively so 





Whatever these debates show us, the rhetoric of the Gospel writers 


stresses the ongoing conflict of Jews and Christians over pharisaic 
while showing that the substance of the ac- 


authority in their day 
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tual Jesus materials, in pre-gospel times, could not have been caustic.!® 
From the time of the the close of the Gospels, with their heavy 
anti-Jewish bias seeing Jews as worshipping in the “Synagogue of 












tan” (John 2:9,3:9), Church Fathers perpetuated a demonic view 
of Jews until such views ultimately, in later centuries, led to legisla- 
tion forcing Jews to live as perpetual wanderers, damned eternally 
to suffer 

I 
Jewish responses to the stance of the Christian (mi 
of Ta 


ceremonial law in the first four centuries. J 





the second part of this book, I address the complex nature of 





ppropriation 





’s prophetic promises to Israel and Christian slights to its 
‘ob Neusner’s work (1971) 





is useful in showing us the Syriac, Christian use of Scripture, Some 





Rabbis found themselves vexed by the claim of Jewish adherents to 





the new religion to the effect that scribal ordinances and even bib- 
gaged in a program to 


pent and deny Jewish Christians any senti- 








tical injunctions had been superseded and 





discredit the new move 





ment of grace whatsoever, Other Rabbis took a more patient view 
and addressed their challenges gently. The textual history of these 


arguments is very cloudy and can only be pieced together with bold 





strokes of imagination, In this section, many sources are summoned 








to converge on disputes over the theme of love and hate 


In the third section I address the use of rabbinic literature to 





address problematic passages in the New ‘Testament especially in 
dealing with issues of polemics and apologies. I demonstrate that in 


many cases rabbinic documents and New Testament illuminate each 





other. This section justifies the methods encountered throughout the 





entirety of the present work 

As a whole, this book tries to make sense of obscure passages in 
the records of some early confrontations of Jews and Christians over 
the efficacy of biblical and scribal rulings in the Christian Era. Word 
ysis of difficult readings interrupt the smooth 









flow of the presentation, but these studies are crucial and cannot be 
consigned to footnotes or appendices. The scraps of material that 
ine of the 


T think 





survive are all we have. Is that enough to give us an o 
early Jewish/ Chris 





ian debate (especially from the Jewish side) 
















Chwolson (1908) 95-6, n, 2 sums up the Findings of the best of Jewish schol- 
arship on the teachings of Jesus: “Jesus said and taught nothing to which the «ruc 
Pharisees could not have subscribed and did nothing with which they could find 
faul.” It may well be that that the Gospel writers themselves did not understand 





‘much of the thrust of the argumentation in the debates they reworked. 













u 


nerropucnion 





many large questions have to remain unanswered. We will never 
know what it was that sparked a following for Jesus to the extent 


that millions revere him as their savior and have a formed a reli- 





gion at odds with the religion of Jesus himself Is it all based on some 
of the teachings of Jesus or did Jesus do things 


and teach things that had no place in Judaism? The answers to these 








giant misundersta 





questions are difficult to fathom and there is little sure evidence to 
draw from. It is certain that the animosity between Christian and 
Jew in the early centuries must have had its origins in the very birth 
of Christianity but here we lack evidence of the Jewish response. 
Zeitlin (1967, 334) tells us that Jesus 
the normal understanding of Jewish observance and he adhered to 





wught things that opposed 





doctrines of a supern messiah that were suspect in the eyes of 





all but certain Messianic groups, After his ¢ 
Chr 
broke away from Judaism. Churc 


ath, the attempt to keep 





doctrines within Judaism failed and Christianity rapidly 
Fathers sought references in the 





Old Testament to Jesus’ divinity, sought to prove that salvation was 
through faith in Christ, and to disparage the ritual laws of Moses 
and the Pharisees. 





sorbed into a religion that 
of Rivkin (1984, 
61, 141) as well. Unlike Zeitlin, he thinks Christian Messsianism was 





nntiles were quickly 





claimed to supersede Judaism. This is the appro 


already born in the womb of Pharisaism. What Christianity be 





in the end was already there in potential in Jesus’ teachings, For Jesu 
too had challenged the Pharisees. Ex nihilo, nihilo fit, 


Tam not so sure that the historical Jesus preached his own Mes 





siahship or that he challenged pharisaic law. It is true the Gospels 


claim this. They hardly make a convincing case. It may well be that 





despite the fact that the evidence in the Gospels is much too inc 





clusive for such a conviction, Jesus really did antagonize Jewish 








teachers in ways that were not preserved, and what writings we have 





are simply inadequate reconstructions. But I am somew 








tain that this necessarily must be the case. I do not completely 





count that Christianity may be a religion totally divorced from the 


personality of Jesus. The Gospels may simply be justifications of a 





new gentile religion which de 





-d out of a failed Jewish sectar- 





for all intents and purposes the actual story of Jesus may 
be much besides the point. But then again I find such a scenario 
difficult to accept. Perhaps, Jesus di¢ 





jaunt pharisac teachings. One 


could argue the examples given in the Gospels are only those cases 





where he seems to best his opponents according to their own out- 
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looks. The other debates were not carefully preserved. In actuality, 


Luke has no desire to distinguish between pharisaic law and bibli- 





cal law and sees Jesus as rebel more than the other Synoptic Gos- 
pels. While itis possible the words of Luke might be the most heavily 
edited to show conflict whereas in reality there was little in these 





particular cases, the spirit of the conflicts in Luke might be the most 
genuine and o1 
flicts which were not recorded because the historical Jesus did not 


to the fact there were 





pal. They might poi 





best the “uneducated” Pharisees in those conflicts as he did in these 
recorded ones (historical or fictional). This is possible, but again I 
find it unlikely. The New Tes of the Kingdom and 
its attendant biblical exegesis are too much based on materials that 





ment teach 





interlock with rabbinic literature to have originated in an environ- 


ment so hostile to Pharisaism, 





jock with scribal notions, probably pass- 





Jesus traditions do inte 
ing from Pharisaism into Rabbinism, the rabbinic sages calling the 
rabbinic law “words of the scribes.” Since this is the 





predecessor 
case, itis difficult to see the historical Jesus too far apart from those 
of the Second ‘Temple period. How 





who deeply studied “scribal 


then is it that Christianity developed such disdain for Jewish scribal 





law? Perhaps early Christian authorities wanted to drive a wedge 





between the well established scribal religion of the Jews and their 


ew fledgling religion breaking off from it. The Jewish response to 





this separation was to justify Jewish disdain towards the Christians, 
to find their own references in Scripture to any counterfeit traitor 
calling himself “Son of Man” (as Jesus seems to have called him: 
self), and to insist on the absolute viability of all Scripture and all 
‘0 demonstrate that, after the destruc 





scribal law, Here I propose 
tion of the Jerusalem Temple, rabbinic Jews preached law and lore 
in public on the Sabbath and Christians attended these sessions to 





debate the question if salvation could still happen through Jewish 
law and its rituals. 


The enigma of a populous world religion so at odds with the 





nator has no definiti 





religion of its ori We can only hope 


to reconsruct the record of conflict between Jews and Christians 





the formative stages of Christianity as it passed from being a despised 
cult to becoming the state religion of Rome. Within that conflict we 


book for a demonstration of how rabbinic materials 
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can see the width of the chasm separating Jew and Christian and 


we can place New Testament writings as witness to the early Chris- 


tian hostility to Judaism. The tipping point of clash had to be a few 
years earlier, but the details of where that point was reached are 
unknown. It seems to have happened so rapidly that the earliest 
records of Christians signal the conflict to have occured already in 
the life of Jesus and to have resulted in his death. Yet, there is ev- 
idence that after the death of Jesus, Peter and James, his closest 
disciples still held fast to Jewish ritual and hoped Christians would 
be observant Jews, Why this did not happen, I cannot say but it is 
a fact that it did not. Perhaps the gentile need for a universal 
monotheistic religion was stronger than the need for another sect of 
Jews. Christian teachers de » that unique route, To do so 
they had to revise the original Jesus story, a story we cannot at all 
reconstruct now, to show that Christianity was not Judaism and that 
the Jewish message had to be ignored since Jews were evil and blind." 
In this book, we focus on pieces of evidence to show both sides of 
the conflict 


* Fluser's (1988, 628) words are not w athe first known Christian 
thought that the whole of lera ted and that the Gentile Church became 








PART I 
THE JESUS AND PHARISEE DEBATE 





Citations of Jewish Law in Gospel Debate Scenes 


The Gospels show a surprising familiarity with legal matters that mesh 





in many ways with recorded rabbinic traditions. Although the rab: 
aterials are cited by authorities who lived one hundred or 
the Gospels, the Gospels testify to 
bbinic traditions." ‘They cor 


binie n 








more years after the writing 
the antiquity of th 


n much which 





ates with the traditions contained in literature known as Mi 








drash, Mishnah, Tesefta, Baraita, and Talmud. This observation allows 


us to use the rabbinic materials in their rich forms to elucidate the 








pre meager but older Gospel records of the same traditions.? We 
can also use this observation to distinguish between the Jewish source 
used by the Evangelists and their self-serving manipultion of the 
source. The 





pel writers did not always understand their sources 
as we might if we filter them through rabbinic oral traditions. Ex- 
trancous materials may also have fallen into the current versions of 





New Testament texts in order to clarify or to answer objections that 
were registered by Jewish converts in the churches. Indeed, we need 
to consider why materials that discuss controversies about Jewish 
practices are in the Gospels at all 

Religious groups need to distinguish themselves from other groups, 
need to confront and discredit the groups from which they emerge, 
and have to mark themselves as “Godly” and their opponents as 
“Satanic.” If so, the Gospel legal debates with scribes and Phari- 
sees are in themselves somewhat more reserved, save perhaps for a 
few passages, than the later interpretations of Church Fathers, 





medieval and modern scholars who interpret these Gospel disputa- 
st begin 
with an investigation of the legal concepts and forms of debate present 


in the Gospels. 








tions. Our process of study of Christian Jewish controversy m 


See Part III further for an extended discussion of the validity of using rab 
binic literature + the sense of obicure references in the New Testament. 
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The general impression gained from such a study is that the legal 
debates are based on carly confrontations between the Jesus cult 
group (those original followers or disciples who found Jesus to be an 
extraordinary figure) and the Jewish religious establishment of the 
early Ist century. Jewish Sabbath law, oath law, eating laws, appar- 
ently mattered to the 
to the Gentile churches which have produced and preserved our 





esus cult people. These issues did not matt 





Gospels.’ It appears that much of the material is earlier than the 
Gospels in which it is housed. Most likely the extant sources used 
earlier source al and added s 
that Jesus was the bitter enemy of the Pharisees. Pharisees were a 





me minimal comment to show 








Jewish group who held fast to laws, known at times as the Tradi- 





tion of the Fathers, which were passed down orally and in most cases 
meant to safeguard biblical injunctions.* They enacted about half a 
dozen other laws as wel 

Jesus, in point of fact may not have been a revolutionary (as we 
think of him) but rather a reformer wanting to educate his audiences. 
The present Gospels, as a whole, intend to demonstrate that the 
terest in persecuting Jesus and killing him, 





Pharisees had a vested 


Thus they elevated Jesus to the role of revolutionary. The point of the 








debate for the Gospel writers is not the debate itself and its intricate 


rguments but the fact of the debate. Jesus is a threat who must be 





and is eliminated by the Jewish authorities. This is why these mate- 
rials are there. It is our purpose here to uncover the sense of the 


materials as they were first composed by those who did care about 





the legal issues as a separate item of interest somewhat distinct from 
the plot development of the Jesus versus Pharisees story in our 
c 


developed between Jews and Chri 





spels, In this way we can also discover the enmity that quickly 
ns in the Ist century 





Debate Form: 


Here we investigate and characterize what generally is pictured in 
the Synoptic Gospels when the Pharisees accuse Jesus of breaking 


While the Gospel of Matthew may 
pel puts forward a veh 
ken as a work by Jews or for a Jewish audience 
ities (ed. Whiston), 13:16 
‘See Mark 7:15, 


an anachronism beca 


dl preserve quite original forms of 














cerning the washing of hands. Zeitlin (1 


ns that this ordinance was unknown befo 
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some serious law. The rhetorical features of many of Jesus’ retorts 


in the Gospel debates are cast in the following mold: 


1) Statement of opponent's analogous legal practice as a question: 





Is not this your practice in cases similar to our discussion?” 
2) C 


consistent. 





clusion: Therefore you must agree with my position to be 


In finer de 





we see the parts that rise the Jesus arguments: 









1, Legal assumptions: 
1) Something indeed looks problematic and in general your po- 
sition is right 
b) Here by analogy is why this particular case is an exception 

2, Understood Conclusion: 

We can now both 





Let us now see how this form operates in the Gospels. Scribal law 
as we know it, in its esse 





, is much n 





ancient than the post 
70 C.E. (the date for the Roman destruction of the Jerusalem Tem- 
ple) rabbinic authorities who transmitted it to their students, A body 


of Jewish tradition has emanated from ancient Christia 









ties and is still ble and traceable today. Given this state of 





cognis 
affairs we need to evaluate those laws mentioned in the Gospels that 
a modern student of Jewish Law would still recognize and on this 


basis look at the hermeneutic 





vices and rhetorical strategies of New 
Testament passages 


The Sabbath 





The time of the Jewish Sabbath ranks as the foremost important time 
in the Jewish religion. For Jews, no other day must be ¢ 





served as 
so thoroughly holy as the Sabbath must be. On that day Israel and 
God meet in sacredness. This is the day 





¢ dedicated to spiritual 
attainments. From the days of the prophets advice was set forth on 
how to best d 
Isaiah 58:13-14 shows concern for proper behavior which would 
express proper attitudes towards the Holy Sabbath day. To look at 
the Gospel accounts of Jesus’ hea 





ive the maximum religious benefit from the Sabbath, 








ing on the Sabbath in the light of 


Jewish teachings may help us understand the behavior and attitudes 
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to which these Christian accounts testify. They also show us the 


antiquity of laws which otherwise might be mistaken for late rab- 
binic innovations. In all cases it is likely that Jesus’ healing in itself 
constitutes nothing that many scribes or Pharisees, if not all, would 
have found as breaking Torah law. We do not know if the sources 





which speak for Jesus envisioned that he personally condoned break- 
ing the Sabbath for all types of healing. The sources may argue 
only from the point of view of Jesus’ opponents, but not from Jesus? 
secs that Jesus has acted according to 





own view, to convince Pha 
ules. It is a puzzle that the Gospel of Mark offers no 
nly the condemn 


their own 
defense of Jesus’ behavior but 
nents, We must assume that Mark would have his chapter 7 d 
“yuman law" which uproots “divine biblical rules of assis- 





tion of his oppo- 
tribe 











again: 
a 
ing more is neces 
usually try to argue within the par 
While Matthew 15:1-9 also has a passage parallel to Mark 7 to 
dismiss the force of scribal traditions, Matthew still tries to offer 





the purpose to generally dismiss all scribal law. Noth- 
ry. Mark is different from Luke and Matthew who 
ters of scribal law 














scribal defense of Jesus’ healing: Why do the Pharisees complain? 
Even according to their own laws I have done nothing wrong. Surely 
these are simply wicked people looking for excuses to condemn me 
Since Matthew repeatedly does this we have no choice but to un- 
derstand that for Matthew the diatribe against human law is not just 
the example which condemns all scribal law. It is specific to the case 





(certain vows) discussed and no more. Matthew sees Jesus as con- 
siderate of many scribal laws. Hence his Jesus will engage in phar- 
than we find elsewhere in the 
y 








isaic reasoning on more occasic 
Synoptic Gospels, J.N. Epstein (19 
of Jesus’ reported retorts in the Gospels of Mathew and Luke 





1) had noted that ma 





consonant with sources in Mishnah and Tosefta, He suggests that 
ned in Jew- 
to dismiss 
ages 


the pharisaic opponents are not portrayed to be as le 





ish law as was Jesus. Mark’s Jesus, many times, seen 





pharisaic reasoning as wrong ab initio since he only rarely ¢ 


in seribal argument on its own terms. 


» possible danger in waiting 





Even physically amputating where there was 
uni 


ce that there were two sets of laws operative for 





ant point 
orah rules and scribs iments, Some exampl 
tant for the understanding of Mark can be found in Tosefta 








the Phat 
actments that are impo 


Klin Baba Mevzia 3 
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While there is widely attested criticism and defense of Jesus’ healing 
actions in three Gospel accounts there is none in Mark, Mark is not 
ed on scribal laws 





interested in Jesus defending any of his actions ba 








soning. The precise apologetic is different in each of 
of the subject 


or scribal re 
the Gospels. It would thus seem that the wordin, 





matter of debates between Jesus and Pharisees were discussed in the 








early churches and then adjusted to best reconstruction,® The de 





fense strategy is different from Gospel to Gospel, Nevertheless each 


Gospel prese: ceptable to rabbin- 





s its own justifications in terms 





ic categories save for Mark. Mark relies on a dismissal of these cat- 


egories since ab initio all pharisaic law contravenes Torah command- 





ments concerning helping others. Matthew has the very polemic 


found in Mark and also in a healing framework; since he offers 





pharisaic rationales to defend Jesus in some instances we must as- 
sume his Jesus thinks only some pharisaic laws, i.e. those few men- 
tioned are to be dismissed but not all 

In brief, there was a strong tradi 





that Jesus rejected scribal 





ideas of vows which interfere with Torah social obligation, There is 





no strong tradition about him rejecting scribal ideas concerned with 
healing on the Sabbath. The defenses offered meet the requirements 


of scribal categories. Jesus is criticised by those who believe he has 








transgressed seribal law 
That Mark has no defense ¢ 
indicate Mark understood religion to be defined by confrontation, 


Jesus points out that he has not 





Jesus’ Sabbath healing may simply 


Jesus and the Pharisees were enemies. A pharisaic Jesus would make 






no sense to him. Unlike Luke, Mark follows a tradition which 
placed a received diatribe against scribal “purity and vow" laws into 


the context of Jesus’ healing. In effect pharisaic healing rules, as 








indeed all scribal rules, are dismissed. Matthew has combined both 
approaches, sometimes rejecting the notion Jesus subscribed to scribal 
laws and other times justifying Jesus’ actions by scribal rules, even 
though they are inconsistent and he probably did not think that Jesus 


had discarded all scribal laws. The Pharisees sit in the seat of Moses.’ 





Tt is not within the strict purview of this book but I believe it can be demon 
strated that Sabbath healing concepts in Jewish law spoken about widely in the 
17th century, mentioned spotily in the [4th century (as standing behind 5¢ tal 
imudie argument) seem already popular in the Ist century 





See Matthew 
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Scribal Tradition 


The Mishnah and Tosefia record many Sabbath rulings which were 
prohibited by serib sidered prohibited by Torah law. 
‘The Tosefia discusses the origins of scribal “muktseh type"! pro- 
hibitions. 

Since these types of decrees discuss Temple practices, the firm 





es but not co 





Palestinian and Babylonian traditions claiming these date to Second 


Temple times are warranted. These rules are of man made origin 





and each of these laws had a rationale and a hierarchy of impor- 
tance in the total scheme of things, for example, to protect people 





from mistakenly transgressing biblical laws. Certain priorities of 


nstances. These 





urgency can override scribal rules in certain circ 
rules were circulated and practiced but not frequently discussed. 
New Testament writings such as the expression in Matthew 12:11 


seizing and lifting” would seem to confirm the impression of the 





antiquity of these laws. 

Scribal law was accorded very deep respect and not easily disre 
garded. Thus even when certain rules were overridden, they were 
surate with scribal priorities, Relax this 
minor law rather than ani Ir 
the majority of authorities to suspend scribal laws forbidding lifting/ 


overridden in ways comme 








her. The princip 


moving animals or non-prepared utensils were for the sake off en- 
ah study, Sabbath 
ple about loss of 





deeds such as Sabbath Te 





ng important ge 





hospitality, easing pain to animals, calming pe 


belongings. 





ails scribally forbidden to b the Sabbath, 
Tosefia Shabbat 142 i Jonian Talmud Shabbat 123b which 
‘mentions both the Palestinian ani sian authorities dated the laws of “mukt 
sch” to Second Temple times. 
This “public silence” as to 
tified on the basis that divine honor w 








bylonian Talmud Shabba 








which 
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Matthew 12:10-13: Apologetic for curing on the Sabbath a man with a 
shriveled hand. 


And behold there was a man with a withered hand, And they asked 
him, 

Is it lawful to heal on the Sabbath?” that they might accuse him. He 
said to them, “What man of you, ifhe has one sheep and it falls in 
‘a pit on the Sabbath will not lay hold of it and lift it out? OF how 
much more value is a man than a sheep! So it is lawful to do go 
the Sabbath 

















Animals ‘non-Sabbath items” and thus not to be 


moved.'* Since the New Testament uses the expression “lay hold 


categorized 





of and lift,” we see the problem is one of scribal muktseéh—"animals 
are not set aside for Sabbath use”—and so must not be taken and 
sch it 
and lified. In the need to justify a teaching, the Babylonian Talmud 





lifted, The scribes prescribed that muk s are not to be taken 





reveals there could be a rule of hefied meruba (substantial loss)! ‘The 
Talmud posited that if something was of small value it could not be 
rescued by over-riding scribal law.'® ‘This is said to be the idea behind 
Mishr 


great value it could be rescued and, if necessary, even at the expense 


h Shabbat 24:1, We now infer that where something was of 





of scribal law.'? The passages dealing with alleviating animal pain 
can be found in Babylonian Talmud Shabbat 128b, That scribal 


prohibitions are overridden in cases of doing important good deeds 








is discussed in Mishnah Shab/ 1 and the commentaries of the 








Talmuds on it, Jesus is not saying anything very radical here, We 
at the allevi 


complicated issue. There were two schools of thought on the matter 





must point out t 





and the first two amoraim (teachers of Mishnah, circa 225 C.E,) tran 





mitted differing opinions. Shmuel held the more lenient view and 
Rav the stricter view. Both agreed that severe pain had to be alle- 
viated but even in doing sc 
to be re: 


sures to protect rabbinic laws had 








‘onably enforced. The two Rabbis differed sharply on how 


W See Babylonian Talmud Shabbat 128b and Tosefta Shabbat 15:1 
'5 Permission to override scribal Sabbath Law where an object is of great val: 








See Babylo 
See Babylon 
See Bab 





n Talmud Shabbat 154 
a Talmud Shab 
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to apply these principles. It is correct to state that scribal laws are 
il in the fifth chapter of Mishnah 
Shabbat, If need be, there would be no reason not to extend these 


applied to animals in fine det 





very leniencies to humans. However, the Rabbis had traditions more 
direct th: 





guing from rules concerning animals to permit vari- 





‘ous categories of healing on the Sabbath. It might well be that the 
questioners ¢ 





esus (as reported in the Gospels) were not aware of 
the full range of possibilities within the scribal legal framework. At 
d in the 





y rate, it should not be thought that arguments sta 







muds were unknown before the talmudic period, The Gospels, 
like those under present discussion, show us that at least some argu- 
ids since they 





nts found in the Talmuds do predate the Talm 
evidence the same differ 





es of opinion. In general, we find that 
the rules that the Gospels report Jesus puts forth as the basis of his 
arguments are known from rabbinic literature. Quite often, the 
n well known data) to 
unique to Jesus. The arguments attrib- 


specific arguments in the Gospels (base 








permit healing humans see 


tuted to Jesus may be sufficient but usually u 





cessary to establish 





the leniency for healing. The Rabbis in many cases had used more 


direct and specific arguments from biblical verses to make the same 








points as Jesus did concerning healing humans but without draw: 





inferences from laws concerning animals 





2.1 Luke 13:14-17: Apologetic f 
twas crippled for eight 


etic for curing a woman on the Sabbath who 








But the ruler of synagogue indignant that Jesus had healed on the 
Sabbath said to the people, “There are six days on which work ought 
to be done, come on dl be healed and not on the Sab 
bath day." Then the lord 
each of you on the Sabbath untie his ox o his ass from the manger 
and lead it away to water it? A\ 

of Abraham whom Satan bound for ei 
this bond on the Sabbath day?” 
















nswered him, “You hypocrites! Does not 





ought not this woman, a daughter 
teen years, be loosed from 








The Talmud allows tying'® common knots for the welfare of ani- 





And likewise allows untying such knots, See also Babylonian Talmud Belzah 


316 
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nd to the 
hitching post.” Normally tight knots could not be tied or untied 
according to rabbinic prohibition, even if untied daily. This wa 
since tying or untying very stro 


mals—even to both the collar or nose ring on the animal 











permanent knots was considered 
forbidden by Torah law. The Rabbis relaxed their own ruling (but 
not Torah rulings) in the case of welfare for animals.” ‘The Synop- 


tics do not inform us of the precise nature of the accusa 








Jesus, Was he accused of transgressing human scribal decress or 
aking divine Torah law? We infer 1 


that his defenses argue from those occasions in which some Phari- 





br 





1 since the Gospels report 








sces themselves found loopholes, the only accusations against him 





concerned his permitting a few scribal decrees to be set aside, Jesus 
argued the le 
acts of healing on the S 


lity of his posit 





ions, The scribes discouraged certain, 








bbath like using medicines that might re- 
t, We read 
here that the president of the synagogue quoted Exodus 31:15 to Jesus 


quire effort to produce where there no immediate life thn 





when he was healing someone, “Six days work may be done 
Obadiah Sforno (16th century Jewish Italian Bible commentator) in 
his Bibl 
ic tradition when discussing Exodus 31:15: “When it is possible to 

dn 
for it.” Some scribes applied this reasoni 





al Commentary sums up the ancient 





do acon ent on another day, the Sabbath is not moved aside 





g to all infractions of the 





Sabbath for beneficial purposes including their own scribal rules. Jesus 
responds by point 





out that, in general, the scribes relaxed injunc 


tions against untying real knots that are untied daily.2? Amongst other 





.d bundles of sheaves to be untied (a 





things we see the sages permil 
abbinnic prohibition) for the sake of feedin; 
Let us now ask ourselves, “Precisely what up 
his actions?" There are talmudic passages that lend themselves to 


imal 











his opponents in 


the idea that if a condition will not at all worsen until the close of 
the Sabbath, all rabbinic laws forbidding medicinal means of heal: 
ing are in applied in this case. On the other hand there are reasons 
to say the opposite—in respect to such a person all scribal laws are 
authorities have traced 


suspended for his welfare. Modern rabbir 





the history of arguments surrounding these laws since the sources 





See Babylonian Talmud Stabbat 1120-b and 113a 
See Babylonian Talmud Shabbat 53a, 133b, Tosefia Shabbat 14:8-9, 18:4 
Tying or untying permanent knots on the Sabbath was considered an infrac- 





tion of divine law 
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are somewhat obscure.®* The side which forbids treatment of be- 








nign illness contains the list of many of the greatest medieval tal- 
mudic scholars, Nevertheless, the prevailing custom has been to 





n from infringing upon Torah law in such cases, and so just 





infringe rabbinic law to ease the pain, We might now say that the 
opinion of the opponent was that all manner of healing was forbid- 
den. Such scribal prohibitions included any act of treatment where 
there was no threat to life or limb that might worsen.2* Biblical 
prohibitions involved in the preparation of medicines included boil 
ing, grinding, lig 
done on the Sabbath unless there was a sense of possible dar 





ting, cutting etc, and these in no wise might be 








It still may be possible to assume the charge against Jesus for 
healing on the Sabbath was one of b 
ed a body. Mishna 
ing a non- funct 
was no danger of the condition worsening, might constitute an act 


reaking Torah law. He mend- 





Eduyot 1:8 might have us believe that correct 





ing human organ on the Sabbath, where there 





of “fixing” or “building”. However, the cases in Eduyot seem to be 








in which something physical is made in the body to relieve a 
non-vital irritation. In the cases presented in the Gospels no inci- 
sions or reconstructions were made in the organs or flesh, Jesus heals 
by touching. The Gospels are dealing with rabbinic-like strictures 
against Sabbath healing where there is no need to heal on the Sab- 





th itself. The defenses offered in the synoptic Gospels of Luke and 





Matthew seem to address scribal/ rabbinic issues of the Sabbath, The 
argument may well be made that the president of the Synagogue cited 
Exodus 31:15 in order to remind Jesus that the scribes also did not 


relax their laws except in cases which could not be deferred until 





the night after the Sabbath day. What was taken as pertinent to over 
riding biblical law served the category of over-riding seribal law as 
well. What could be deferred should be deferred. 

Alth 


of healing for benign cases was permitted, according to Matthew and 


ugh the common rule seems to have been that no manner 





See Y, M. Kagan’s Beur Halachah co 
28:4, and Babylonian Talmud etubot 60a, 
" Lest one come to violate the biblic 
‘unnecessarily, see Babylonian Talmud 5% 
Such thin 
lonian Talmud Sanhedrin 101. Flusser (19 
Lake 13:11-13 Apocrypho 
healing results from the laying on of hands by the righteo 


smentary to Shuthan Arak Ora Heayyin 








w by permitting grinding medicines 
ble in Tosefta Shabbat 7:29. Cf Baby 
21, has shown the parallel between 
20 line 29, In both case 

















Column 
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Luke, Jesus declared this rule to be contradictory to scribal law. Since 
scribal law was relaxed for animals, it should be relaxed for humans 
cases of benign conditions. Jesus thought the teach- 
ht be done on 


as well, even i 





ing was erroneous that proclaimed no healing” 
the Sabbath when the c 
thus justified his own behavior using methods acceptable within 





ndition was beni 





n but troublesome. Jesus 





pharisaic procedures. The verbal methods used by Jesus did not 
constitute a healing procedure that might be questioned. Neverthe- 
less, it could be argued, perhaps, that the methods of Jesus were 


considered by some to be borderline infringements as they could lead 





one to believe all healing procedures, even those that were by all 
accounts forbidden on the Sabbath, were in fact legal 


2.2 Luke 14:3-5: Apologetic for curing a man on the Sabbath who was 
secallen with fluids 





And Jesus spoke to the lawyers and Pharisees saying, “Is it lawful to 
heal on the Sabbath or not? ...Which 
that has fallen into a well will not imn 





having an ass or an ox 





diately pull it out on a Sab: 





n day 





kin 








The earliest extant specific teachings concernin, 
a pit on the Sabbath?” are found in the Damascus Document 


may well relate to the problem of scribal decrees which are found 






in the Tosefta, The Tosefta”® says t animal falls into a place 





where there is water from which it cannot get out on its own, then 





one should feed it food there but not extricate it. The Babylonian 
‘amoraim (masters of Mishnah in the rabbinic academies) thought that 
this meant if the animal could stay comfortably, then one should feed 
it in its place, but if it would cause the animal pain to stay put, then 


it could be removed even the 





th this would entail infringing upon 





‘a minor scribal decree.” The Babylonians*' apparently followed the 


reasoning that animal pain had to be absolutely relieved by Torah 


® Even where biblical law was kept intac 

Aside from New Testament s0 

CD 11:13. The point seems to be 
fn the Sabbath but we do not know the paramete 

TTosetta Shabbat 14:3. 

See Babylonian Talmud Stabbet 128 

See Babylonian Talmud Babbs Metzia 32b 


1 to extricate the animal 
ning this law 
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decree,** and this Torah injunction could override some scribal 


prohibitions of the Sabbath. Although we have no explicit Tannait- 


ic statements to this effect, the f Babylonian Amoraic tradi- 





tion is born out by the New Testament. The practice of alleviating 
pain for animals stuck in pits dates to Second Temple times although 
the written Jewish sources are attested relatively late 


3. Tue Synorric Gosrets ox Pickine Grain 





Matthew 12:1-8; Mark 2 uke 6:1-5: Picking sheaves 
Sabbath; his 
of 
jeir hands (Luke's version)]. But when the 


At that time Jesus went through the grainfields on th 





d fain and 
to eat [rubbing them in 


Pharisees saw it, they said to him, “Look, your disciples are doin 


iples were hungry and they began to pluck the ¢ 














ul to do on the Sabbath.” He said to them, “Have 
read what David did, when he was hungry, and those who were with 
him: how he entered the House of Gi 


it was not lawful for him to eat nor 








J and ate the Shew Bread, which 





1 those who were with him, but 
sts? [Or have you not read in the Law how on the 

vile 
he Temple is here, and if you 








Sabbath the priests in the Temple profane the Sabbath and are 





less? [tell you something greater th 





had known what this means, “I desire mercy and not sacrifice." (Hosea 
6:6) you would not have condemned the guiltless (Matthew's ver 
sion)]. And he said to them, (“The Sabbath was made for man, not 
man for the Sabbath (Mark's version)]. For the Son of Man is lord of 
the Sabbath. 








All the problems, textual and conceptual, inherent in unraveling 


Jesus/P 





sce debates can be found in this one example. It seems 


Exodus 25:5 concerning an animal under stress states, “You shal surely help. 
Tn Matthew, Jesus will always criticize Pha lack 
thatthe Phacis 


at all It is an asi 








mentioning sacrifice, Matthew adi i, but that 








he divine Oral Torah rather than one of scribal law. She thinks the story 
as a model to justify the Sabbath practices of the Churches. Neverthe! 
nt mentioned in Scripture, She 








to consider whether or not these rales might have been derived exeget 





ically to the extent they then would have b 
It would seem Qumran had similar Sabbath laws and it 





onsidered as written in Scripture 

ay well be that the 

1s with Sanctuary 
Hey, th 








cepied. Certainh 
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that the lists had little idea about the details of Jewish laws, 





and only by careful analysis can we establish what lay behind the 





words.” We must note that in all cases in legal debates about Sab- 
bath in the Synoptics, the question of dispute revolves around scribal 
Jaws and whether or not the questioning Pharisces know these laws 
as well as they think they do. The debate about eating in the fields 
is of this order too. When people pluck out grain, if they then push 
out the kernel of wheat which is an unusual or rare circumstance 
nt), 
h rules.” The scribes, to protect 


(normally wheat is harvested in large amounts with an instru 








they do not violate biblical Saba 





the spirit of Mosaic laws, banned biblically allowed “abno 





‘abbath acts. Ears of grain were not usually plucked one by one from 
fields 
‘ods in use at the time. Babylonian Talmud Shabbat 1033" re 


distinct from the more common harvesting, threshing meth- 








on that specifies the types of plants that are for 
bidden by bibli 





I Law to be plucked (by hand) and ears of gra 





not mentioned (since they are normally harvested with a sickle 
Deuteronomy 23:26 specifically mentions a method of plucking off 
et t0 the ke 


way when eating in another’s field. The normal pro‘ 








the tops of the wheat 











ap- 
ssage 
mirrors the activity in Deuteronomy. Furthermore this tradition notes 


ing and threshing are by-passed. The activity in this NT p 


that in fields not belonging to the plucker one would not transgress 





the prohibition of clearing fields. Another source, Babylonian Tal- 





mud Betzah 13b, contains ex pbinic rules of shinui 





ples of the F 
(change from regular manner) to show specifically that rubbing 


kernels of ripened grain to eat was unusual (as we find in Luke's 





natios, Breaches of seribal law, a law ac iged by Jesus, are at issue and 





nothing el 
Fin 
® Zeitlin (15 
flict represents a real Jesus dispute, Jesus flagrantly broke biblical law and 
ified himself in ways foreign to Pharisaic teachings. He appeared to be an 
arrogant renegade to the Pharisees. 
See Babylonian Talmud Shabbat | 
reads “phicking” and “rubbing 
taken 
Jotem and mole, plucking and rubbin 
cut the kernel from the ear and 


170 
24, is of a wholly 









ope 


inion. He thinks this “plucki 








a. In Mark we must assume that the text 
how the kernels were hard and 












n the field in an ad hee way. See Tosefta Shabbat 14:12 w 





permits 
The idea here isn plucking 
rubbing it which might be the idea in Luke 


pre the idea 











father than uprooting the whole ear of grain as might be suggested in the ot 


‘Compare Tosefta Shabbat 9:14-16 
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version). It was not considered a biblical prohibition in regards to 
the Sabbath. It follows that what is described in the G 
be forbidden by a scribal prohibition and not a biblical one. Thus 





pels would 





room for leniency might be available as the scribes left loopholes in 
their rulings for various circumstances when their rulings would not 
apply. 

Matthew has provided his own understanding by prefacing the 
unit with the notice that priests may profane the Sabbath in the 
Temple; thus the disciples may also profane it since they are in the 
presence of the Son of Man. Matthew builds his argument on the 


premise that the Torah commands Temple sacrifices on the Sab- 





nsise, and it seems like 





bath. No other Gospel argues from this p 


ly that Matthew's version was 





mply contrived to be parallel to the 





common, authentic tradition “have you not read (ie. in Scripture 
what David did 
Let us examine the details. The defense of Jesus is precisely to the 


point: we know David over-rode b 





plical law properly, and so we 
know biblical law can be superseded.” It is a talmudic principle that 
whatever the scribes enact usually follows biblical models and, in- 
deed, the model for overriding laws is to be found in the Scriptures, 


Furthermore, in Matthew's ad¢ scribes allowed that in the 








Temple the Torah made the offering of the daily and musaf sacrific 
es mandatory on the Sabbath. Consequently much scribal law could 
be suspended in the Temple because the scribes assumed the Tem: 


ple authorities would be careful and watchful that no biblical ones 





According to an ancient tradition found sian Taleouel Menahot 96a 
and Yaltut Shimoni | Samuel section 130, David was stricken by a disease brought 


about by starvation and ate the Shew Bread because he would likely die if he did 








There w davailable in 

















hug Jewish tradition c ory of David to justify the general 
principle that only the possible saving of life can verde the Sabbath. It ix not 
claimed in the Gospels that the disciples were on the verge of death—but “sad 
heter" is correctly implied: there are cases (when one isin dire need) of eating that 





overstde the biblical law on-priests may not eat the Shew Bread, “Tsad 








category of forbid 

les are relaxed ave a life}, s0 the inference of the 

Gospels is that in the application of serib ‘guard the Sabbath, the 

scribes certainly provided certain times when the rules may be relaxed (st: under 
Matthew adds the case of the 

he Sabbath, whereas the more original 














because that 















model was directly connecte ory of 
David's consumption of Shew Bread requires the intervention of abstract gener 
alizations for its Sabbath connection. The Tallat Shimoni citation makes that con 





nection as do the other Gospel 
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would come to be infringed.” So this shows indeed scribal laws can 








be infringed where there is watchfulness (the awe of the Temple itself 


n of Man is greater than the 





provides such). Jesus argues the S 
Temple, which must mean his own presence on the scene provides 
jore watchfulness than the presence of Temple authorities in the 











Temple would—and so the scribal infringement would not apply in 





this case either. The Pharisees were likely somewhat less than en- 


thusiastic about this answer," but they have been assured by the 





type of argument that the infringement is of a scribal nature and there 








was supervision to see that no biblical laws were violated, Again, there 
would be little warrant here for any condemnation save that the 


Pharisees would not h 





ave accepted Jesus’ claim that his presence 





would guarantee no laws would be broken. Similarly, Babylonian 
Talmud Shabbat 29b refers to the upper chamber of the house of 





Nithza in Lod (noted in many places, e.g. Babylonian Talmud San 





hedrin 74a) to be the chamber where the supreme court of elders 
decided many problematic issues. Here the elders did not protest 
Rabbi Yehuda’s tresp actment as the Sabbath 


approached, ‘The circum 


8s of a rabbinic 1 





stances somehow obviated the law. Mai 


monides, in his commentary to Mishnah Shabbat chapter 2, explains 





that the sages of the court who met here were alert, watchful and 


vigilant so as to guarantee no biblical laws would be broken in those 





Sabbath sessions (probably lectures) which were held under their 
auspices in this particular place.” Therefore the reason for the 


enactment (ie. suspected negligence) did not apply and they said 


See Babylonian Talmuds Bazak 11b and Shabbat 20. 
"The Gospels are useful he sctibal thinking behind “ey 
hvut bani 4 "kohanion a0 
authorities to early laws. The Ge he aptness of these applica 
"Te is unlikely that the idea of p 
tion of the Talmud’s editors. The wh 
thrust of talmudic civilization 
The very next line in the T iticizes the elders if 
face of one taking liberties with scrib 
imentary to Talmud Shabba 
J without his positing very unlikely circumstances 
tude, Hence, it is unlikely the point that this 
mn, from a rabbinic Sabbath law, has been 
Its the type of thing a censor would remove not add. Rather, 
‘non-biblical legisla 
they were hyp 
have abolish 











ing laxity in that place was the i 
idea of such laxity runs counter to the 








ive attitude 











mud upper chamber for 
laws, Rabbi Moses 


Feinstein, in his Dibret Moshe co 








the words as given in the Tala 











chamber was exempted, on this 
added by an 

it likely re 
Ieseem 








ancient scribal notions concerning relax 
obvious that the scribes, open to the accusation 
{then 
mnable practice, But the 



















sof vigil 
fia and in the 





preserved in the Talmu fospels 
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nothing about the laxity.® In sum, there is nothing at all to learn 





from these Jesus/Pharisce debates, if scen out of their later i 





contexts. Originally, they might have been preserved to show Jesus’ 
mastery of Jewish law and humane application of it. Concerning 
which cases of healing the majority of sages in the Ist century would 
have ruled leniently and which ones they would have ruled strin- 
gently is a matter of speculation since the rabbinic evidence shows 





a variety of approaches where there is no danger to life or limb and 






not too much p: onsidered medicina 





in, If laying of hands was or 
not also seems to have been an issue. Suffice it to say the rabbis did 


}ot argue from cases of animals to humans. In general however one 





finds that where there is no pressing need to perform an act forbid 






den by the scribes that such acts were proscribed. The Gospel of John, 
chapter 7, has a veiled reference to poorly reasoned arguments and 
nay be referring to the Synoptic ones. At any rate, the cases the 
th 


Synoptics rep Jesus used as the point of departure for his 








well be that his arguments would have been acceptable for him, but 





probably not endorsed, given the wide latitude that was available 





for dealing with scribal enactments, No divine laws, written or oral, 


were threatened by the kinds of healings that Jesus was said to have 





performed. There could be little cause for unhappiness with these 


approaches. 


4. Jouy 


John 7 








So Jesus answered them, “I did « 


Moses gave you circircumeision and you cireumeise a person on the 





This passage is similar to Tosefta Shabbat ch. 2 which however lacks men: 

of the vigilance of the The T 

old idea that rabbinic rulings might in some cases be suspended is nowhere else 

be found except here. The language of the Palestinian teaching in the Talmud 
Babylonian Aramaic. T 











is ak reading in the commentary 





pect as it utile 





of Rabbi Hannanel is superior and itis likely that there was some such teaching 
in early times which fell he where certain 
rabbinic laws are suspended for priests since they are diligent; and amongst the 
ficial meals where people are watchful, We note certain 

in dh bi 





Similarly we find cas 








ips at Passover 










"Especially since he administered no medicine 
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Si 
the Law of Moses may not be broken, are you angry with me because 
I made a person's wh 





pbath. If on the Sabbath a person receives circumcision, so that 


le body well 





The Jewish source for this very argument is found in Tanhuma Massei 


Land other sources that show Tankuma to be an early baraita'® which 





is very close to the wording of John and states 





It is literally writ cerning circumcision “And on the day, the 
eighth, he shall be circumcised." "—"He shall be circumcised” and 
even on the Sabbath, Now we can argue if circumcision, which con 
8 limbs of a man, is done on the Sab: 
ght.” 





corns setting just one of the 








bath, so the whole body of a man all 








The mention of 248 limbs seems to me to be a later addition, note 
16:16, “Based on the fact 
limb of circumcision pushes away the Sabbath, so therefore and all of 
bath!” The 
of this teaching clarifies this tradition. We find it in a baraita in 
Babylonian Talmud Shabbat 132a:* 








the wording of Tosefta Shabb: one 





‘him shall surely push aside the S: nore popular version 














And on the day, the eighth, he shall be circumcised” even on the 
Sabbath. I might have understood the verse “Those who desecrate it 
[the Sabbath} shall ; 
cision. Or perhaps this is not its sense, It could mean we are to in: 


}. We could then 
h, he shall be circumcised 








clude the case of circumcision [as a desecratio 








understand the words “on the day, the e 
to mean “unless that day is the Sabbath”. To settle the issue we find 
de useful and under 
stood thus: “on the day” to declare “[Circumecise] even on the Sab- 


bath day” 











The sources we have seen go on to make the point that since cir- 





cumeision is permitted on the Sabbath then Sabbath healing, the res- 





toration of health, is certainly to be permitted. 


© Also see Tonefta 16, Tanhama Yi 
Sb and Shabba source cites the same saying as Tenhuna Massei 


8, Babylonian Talmud Toma 





® Leviticus 12:3 
" See Babylonian Taln 





Stabbot here for a very detailed explanation of the 
hhermencutic involved here. Ako see Yerushalmi Nedarim 3:9, Sifra Tazria 1:11 which 
is the source of the baraia, Cf Toselta Yona 15:16, Babylonian Talmud Shabbat 
13% and Yoma 85a, Mes ng of Ki Tia, T. Masse 1 

* Leviticus 12:3. The literal phrasing here is important in that “the day” stands 
as an emphatic unit—precisely that day. 

Exodus 31:15. 
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Summary 





In the passa, 
do this too!” In John, the passage is not phrased “I-you” but rather 


s above, Jesus addresses his opponents, “Do not you 


as impersonal law and ends with the warning, “Do not make facile 
ament with the Ph 
healing passages must be seen as assuming the tenets of scribaal law 
If Jesus do 
nents and also the rhetorical features of these passages will make no 





arguments”. Jesus’s risees in the Synoptic 








not accept scribal law, he will not convince his oppo- 








sense, The question put to Jesus is: In cases where there is no im- 





mediate threat to health and immediate unbearable pain, how can 








you permit healing? The accusation against Jesus's healing on the 


Sabbath must be in the light of scribal law. The scribes forbade 





elective healing™ lest one th could pound herbs and drugs 





1o cure a person WHOSE LIFE OR LIMB OR OKGAN IS IX NO DANGER’ 








and come eventually to permit “grinding herbs” in such cases (which 





were considered biblical prohibitions)? To cure a sick person WHOst 
LIFE OR LIMB OR ORGAN MAY BE IN DANGER is not only permissible on 
the Sabbath but mandatory 





In every case, Jesus permits the abrogation of Sabbath laws by 





using the @ fortiori herme 





tic operation of “kal vehomer"—In 
Mathhew and Luke this generally means “you permit forbidden 
thing 





in cases of animals, so all the more so you are to permit for- 





bidden things in cases y 


f humans.” 
Why are there so many defenses offered in the Gospels and no 
one defense is repeated in the near parallels? All the positions in the 


ed. The 


point®® is that the permission for “hefsed meruba’™ is only appli- 


Gospels can actually be refuted and the conclusions chalk 





cable to cases where people will not listen 





(0 prohibitions when their 





save their 





property is in danger and so we legislate ways for them 
money—by setting aside the least serious of scribal infringements. 


Js and include those 







hn know the arguments of the Synoptic G 








Jonian Talmud Shabbet 5 ab. 
4 where a woman was erippled for 18 


sme back on a week day and do the eure 














y this time quite 
habitual and nc 

Babylonian 
See the brief and ina 
Contra Mats 


Le. appreciable monetary los. 
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A casi 





in point would be giving a Gentile ones’s wallet on Friday 
ones’s house on 





afternoon or even when Sabbath begins to carry 





the Sabbath. If none was available then one is allowed to put it on 
one’s own donkey (over-riding scribal law not to have animals car 


ry) to carry it on the Sabbath. The idea was that if one is told to 





ry it and 





leave the wallet where it is he/she may be tempted to c 
transgress the divine Sabbath law and not just the scribal law..7 This 
is the rationale for suspending scribal law in cases involving mone- 





ary loss on the Sabbath. Jesus’ claim that human life is of more value 
will not hold here. The dispensation was not based on “value” but 


on human unwillingness to cope with loss. So his argument could 





be shown to be faulty. One cannot argue a case of oranges from a 





case of apples. Likewise, in the case ofthe “withered hand” one would 
not come to violate Sabb: 





h law as one would specifically for mon- 


etary loss. No loss is envisioned here. As for relieving fright, an- 





imals panic and suffer, humans can cope better, especially if their 
condition has been long term. Thus the Gospel arguments can be 
refuted. As for untying knots” —the sick person is not like an ani- 
mal since he/she is 

So, perhaps the 
because the original authors were aware of these problems and 
1 Mark omits any defense at all. Maybe John 
isaic teaching 


ot prevented from eating. 





are several defenses offered in the Gospels 





possibly for this + 


knows these weaknesses and so has Jesus proclaim a phi 





concerning divine law and not scribal law. John argues if you worry 
the Holy 
Sabbath® so you should suspend the Sabbath to save all the limbs 


about one limb of the law and suspend on its accou 





of'ahuman.®! While the conclusion is not to be easily contested and 
the argument has merit, did John not know this was already an 
accepted teaching of the scribes? Or is he telling us that not only is 


this exegesis meritorious and better than other teachings to the same 





end but also Jesus originated it! 








Sce Babylonian Talmud Shab 15S 
Contra Luke 

Contra Luke Us 

Even though the circumcision would still be valid the next day 


Even though the saving could be delayed. 
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The Debate: Mark 7:1-23 





We ha ate rhe 





re looked into the workings of de pric in the Gospels 








fe seen there are very strong indications that these de- 





bates often centered about the mechanics of certain scribal laws, not 
ig them for clarifi 
We have seen that regular debate rhetoric has prevailed in m 





always dismissing them but often enag: ation, 








hew. In my re 





the instances above in Luke and Ma ding, Jesus was 





even able to say he had no quarrel with scribal law and that he himself 





should not be deemed guilty of disre 








ng it. Such pass 





not present in Mark and presumably were purposely excluded, Mai 
has a clear field to denounce scribal laws. He will even go further 





suspend biblical law 


ThregJawish Law 


1. Wasuinc Hanps 


Mask 7:1- 7:5 relates! 





The Pharisees and some of the scribes coming from Jerusalem gath: 
ered tohimn, Seeing that 


hands, that is unwashed, for the Pharisees and 


sme of the disciples ate the bread with impure 
lof the Jews"? do 
st," Keeping the 









not eat unless they wash their hands with “their 





TRADITION OF THLE ELDERS, and when they come from the marketplace 
‘unless they wash, and there are many other 
nd 


kettles and beds. ‘The Pharisees and scribes questioned him: Why 


they do not eat anythin 











things they have pserve, immersing’ cups and pitcher 





by Peter 








ng here, with slight modifications, th 





ems to be a 
this ritual is 


the Jews? 
d in Matthew 15:2 


Since Pharisees are Jews too the phrat 









later addition to an ear 





ing were measured by fstls, See Babylonian Talmud 





bat 62b, 
‘When these objects have been ritually 





ed, n 
scribal origin (such as when handled by 


st by biblically ordained 





defilements but even by a defil 





an am ha-aretz, one lax in the fulillment of scribal purity enactments) they were 
1k, a special bath. The last chapter of ractate Hagigah discus 














See Babylonian Talmud Shabbat 84a-b 
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do your disciples not walk according (o the TRADITIONS OF THE ELDERS, 
but eat bread with impure hands? 


The washing of hands with a specified amount of water from a vessel 
cd that 
the matter light- 


before eating bread is a requirement of the scribes. It is repo: 








flazar ben Hanoch was excommunicated for takin 
ly 
in point of fact no one suggests that they really render plain com 
the original charge 
led hands." He then 
explains this to mean they eat with unwashed hands, “De 








Unwashed hands are scribally consid 





d “defiling hands” but 


mon food ritually defiled, Mark 7 notes th 





against the disciples was that they eat with de 
led hands 





is simply a way to say “hands that need to be washed”. Matthew 


has just the version “unwashed hands”. The washing of hands be 





fore meals is an ancient scribal tradition. ‘There is no reason to 
suggest that ordinary food” eaten with unwashed hands will ritual- 
ly defile anything.”! ‘Thus, M: 


Luke, who seems to follow 











ation is correct. 
is sources (twice he presents Jesus 
defending himself using scribal legal principles) surprises us in Luke 
11:37ff, Here an hospitable Pharisee invites Jesus to dine. In this 


y 


version, it is Jesus who does not wash his hands Pharisees 








required hand washing, not only for bread”? but also for drinking 
wine which came before the bread. Even in a later generation the 
School of Shammai would insist on this washing, Jesus goes on to 


insult his host who looked surprised to see him ignore the practice 


Mishnab & 
The Scribes 

cond degree impurity —not 
Babylonian ‘Tab 





snwashed hands would behave as if they were of sec 
y Torah 

Halim (05a, 
Le. not priestly offering 

" Babylonian Talmud Sotsh 4b, The Scribes did not claim this. We note here 











that unwashed hands, by sribal innovation, could render the outside of a wet vessel 
defiled by decr impurity 
Babylonian "Talm aids as first degree 
impurities, The liquid wa 









were de hhave a second degree 





render the impure but not the 


insides. ‘The metal vesel, by further rabbinic ald become a 





impurity and could contami 
impurity and then han 

Not the disciple 

» See Babylonian T 
‘ma offerings” the seribe 
would render the “truma brea 
required to wash their hands before eating bre 
pen they decreed as a matter of course that everyone, including non-priests, should 


9c liquids on the tab 





which touched these into-a se 
inn Mark and Matthew 

33b for the ration: 
hhands were of second degree impurity which 





since priests ate “tru 








ir use. In doing this all priests were 
ake sure this would hap 
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of washing hands, “Now you Pharisees clean the outside of the cup 





ind plate but your inside is full of theft and wickedness. Fools, did 


not He who made the outside make the inside also!”* Then give the 







inner things as alms and behold all things will be pure for you.” 


Pharisaic law claimed that if someone touched the outside of a wet 
metal eating utensil with unwashed hands the outside of the vessel 
ally defiled.” Although 


defiled by Torah Law, the vessel still required a “scribal ritual 


certainly was not 





would come to be “scrit 





washing” before being used again. The inside of the m« 





al cup would 
not become defiled in scribal law.” So only the outside needed ritual 


washing. The Rabbis required washing hands for eating bread, 





thing dipped in liquid, and some Rabbis said even for touching 


cups with liquids in them. This section in Luke reverberates with the 





idea in Mark 7:15 and shares the same sentiment 
The hand-washing confrontation scene in the Synoptics occasions 


discussions of pharisaic law a 





«d pharisaic personality traits, They 
result in Jesus antagonizing the Pharisees. The venom portrayed in 
the Lucan scene is much s 





onger th 





the dismissals of phar 





Jaw in Matthew and Mark, Jesus’ behavior in Luke is very hostile to 
Pharisees as a group. ‘The assault appears contentious, even desery= 
ing of the pharisaic wrath that it occasions. Jesus was a guest and 
guests are not supposed to outrage their hosts 


2. HONORING PARENTS, VOWS AND OATHS 


Mark 7:6-13 relates 





them: Well has Isaiah 


prophesied concerning you hypo: 


MENTS AS TEACHINGS. (Isaiah 29:15) 





‘Compare Thomas 89. The justification for the scribes ruling is found in Baby 
Whereas impurities c 
aw ruled that 





ning Torah lav affected a 
impurities which they had 











invente work that way. Ifthe outside of the cup wa 











scribal. Torah impurities would affect the 
se Mishnah Kalin 25:1, Tosefta elim Babb 





$:1. Babylonian Talmud Pesa 
As in the reading of the Septuagint. Compare Testament of Lei (in Testament 
f the Tele Putian) 144 
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Shunning the commandment of God you keep the tradition of hu 

man beings. He said to them, “Do you do well to set aside the com: 

mandment of God in order to hold your Traprmion’ 

HONOR YOUR FATHER AND YOUR MOTIIER and ANYONE WHO CURSES Hs 

FATHER OR MOTHER SHALL SURELY BE PUT TO DEATH. But you say, 1F 
Io 





For Moses said 











he 
ition of God by your TRADITION WHICH YoU HAVE RECEIVED. You 


ME 1S KORBAS, THAT Is A GIFT” [uEHOLD TMs A Vow]. And you ni 
permit him to do anything for his father or his mother, nullifyi 











» many such things as these 
A primary vow declaration is a declaration of offering to God. This 
declaration places the dedicated object in God’s domain. It created 


a new status for the object which then could not be used for secular 
the Temple, then 





purposes. Ifone dedicated a Free-will Offering 
he declared a primary vow 

If one wanted to deprive use of his property to another, the Rab- 
this object is “dedicated” and out of 


bis devised formulas for sa 











your use, Thus if you use it—you are guilty of trespassin 


dedicated items. The purpose of the secondary vow formula was to 








make a comparison between a dedicated object from which one could 






not derive benefit and a restrictive condition one placed upon one’s 





private property. If one forbade himself/herself enjoyment of some 
food by saying it was now as if it were a Free-Will Offering, then 


that person declared a secondary vow.” That is to say, accordin 





to scribal practice: the oath was a means by which one placed an 
stay away from a designated 
a forbidden sub- 


obligation upon oneself—the person—t 








holding;"* the vow turned a designated object inte 





stance for individuals named in the vow 
The Gospels" complain that Pharisees do not consider oaths as 





seriously as they should, For instance, oaths mentioning all objects 


associated with God should be equally binding. The Gospels may 








paths were popular in the Ist century. The Gos- 


pels assume “korban” to be a binding oath term not only a vow term, 





The Rabbis discuss cases in which the terms for vow and oaths were 
imerchanged."* 
orbid another from 





Now oath forms and vow forms were used 








Babylonian Talmud Nedarin 2b 
Eg. like cream pie 

Eg. my car is "as ofFlimits as a sacrifice wo in respect 10 my son 
Eg. Matthew 25:16-22 





Nedarin 77a, Hulin 2a, Kobelet Rabe 5:2 





M Eg, Babylonian T 
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using one’s property." Vows could interfere with biblical injunctions 


since they were not considered as oaths which could not over-ride 





Scripture. However some scholars see the issue in Mark 7 as reflecting 
al 


between vows and oaths. Numbers 30:11 mentions the vow and oath 


on scribal vows in gene 





tion if Jesus distinguished 





nd they qu 





together. And Leviticus 5:4 speaks of o 





ths used like vows to deprive 
oneself of benefiting from his own possession: 


The truth of the matter is that the identification of oaths and vows 








in the New Testament mirrors their interchange in popular usage 





between the two. Matthew 5:33-37 says “Thou shalt not swear falsely 
but shall perform thy oaths" to the Lord.” This is a version of 
he Lord”. He 


the Gospels do not see differences in method for vows and oaths 


Deuteronomy 23:23-24 which r 





ads “vowed’ 





which have a single purpose—to regulate one’s behavior. Matthew 
23:18 tells us th 
by the offering is bound by the oath’ 


even Pharisees recognized that “whoever swears 





in scribal law, an oath form 








a vow in dedicating 





ifts to the Temple. In human 








dealings the Rabbis debated the status of popular forms of oath, 
nst Apion 1:167, 


ths, However, it might be 


Confusion of forms is not likely since J 





sephus, Ag 





also notes that korban can be used 
he not diffe 






sued that 





osephus m nntiate the two for polemical 





ban, menioned in an ancient 





purposes. He was trying to equate 
source to have been used in ancient oaths, with the word Jews use 


That identification was to hit 





advantage to prove the antiquity of 


the Jews. He might have been somewhat forgiving in the lax usage, 





realizing that the source he was citing might itself have been inex- 
act in its usage. The G 





pel evidence does support the idea that some 


did consider the korban oath as a binding oath and not a vow. It would 





The mechanism of the scribal law may be understood in one of three way: 
1) that the son has actually dedicated his belongings to the Temple, 2) that only 
what his parents would use is actually dedicated to the temple, 3) that what his 








parents would we is legall 









0 the Temple but 





the property remains, in actuality, not dedicated. M 


mn since it precisely match 





ars accept the third 
pbinic thinking on these issues. Moshe Ben 





ovits (1998) argues the second position to be the case. The fist position would 
feate a contradiction. Would someane dedicate all his property to deprive his 


arents and if so would Jesus have really 





nplaiied?. This is not an instance of 
owing human Taw a all but simply of physically giving away everything onc 
has 

Greek “horkous. 

" MT “nde”, LXX “eikas 

Mishnah Sonhodrin 3:2 
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have meant “May He to whom all sacrifices are offered punish me 
if I break my oath.” The rabbinic evidence (in Yerushalmi Nedarim 
I:4, 2:1 and Tosefta Nedarim 1:6) specifically omits “korban” as a 
oath envisioned in the Torah. S. Lieberman (1965, pp 130-137 





analyzes the passages. However, the Talmud indicates that such an 
oath has to be respected since people use it and rely upon its intent 
t took 





A person could not take two contradictory oaths: One fi 





an oath stipulating that he/she would definitely eat bread on Mon- 
days, A later oath stipulating that this person would eat things but 
not eat bread on Mondays could never take effect. While one oath 
h to 

ing 
forbidden sul 





was in force, a contradictory statement could never be an 
bind the person, However, if that person took 
th bread all day on Mot 
Id be binding. What would happen would be 


later vow s 








benefit fir days was 





that the person had an obligation from the oath to eat bread on 





Mondays, yet when that time arrived all bread became taboo for 


him/her. There was no available bread. The vow came and “burned 


up” the bread he/she was obligated to eat. Hence the person is forced 





to violate the oath. The vow has placed a condition upon the object 


which separates it from the person. The obligation still remains in 








force although in practice the person cannot fulfill it 





The scribes understood that the ec 





porate community of Isra 


was bound by its standi 





ath to “keep and obey" the Torah, an 








oath which was uttered at Sinai. In effect each Jew by virtue of his 





corporate Jewish identity has taken an oath upon himself to obey 


the laws of the Torah. No oath 





wuld supersede this earlier oath, 
Yet, a vow which placed conditions upon objects would be entirely 
separate from the Jew’s obligation that bound him/her. Even if the 
vow would remove the object by which to fulfill the Torah, the vow 


had to be respected. There was no impediment to negate the vow 





from removing the object from the person’s use. There were corps 





te concepts at Sinai which applied to specific objects used for 
fulfilling commandments. Sinai obligated people, not objects. Hence 


even though the oblig m commandments was always 





on to perfo 





present, the object necessary to fulfill the commandment might be 


Babylonian Talmud 
a, Babylonian Talmud M. 
Exodus 24:7 
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removed, ie, removed by the act of taking a vow, from the person’s 
abil 
Babylonian Talmud Nedarim 64a-b acknowledges that if one vowed 








his property was “as if dedicated to the Temple” in respect to his 
parents, the commandment of honoring his parents remains but the 


person has nothing that he can give them. Matthew 15:3-7 and Mark 





7 share a common tradition rejecting this stance of division between 
oaths and vows. It can lead to legal circumvention of important 
commandments. 

What then are we to make of the exchange in Mark 7:1-25? It 
follows a general form for diatribe to disprove a position. In the 
entirety of rabbinic literature we will not find an example of a Rabbi 
law as Jesus does in Mark 7. 








destroying the system of rabbini 
Jebate where the hero 





Nevertheless, we can find many examples 


refuses to acknowledge a premise that is not his own, Let us consid- 





d of Yerushalmi Gittin" and Babylonian Ta 





er the text at the ¢ 
mud Shabbat 64b, The ancient law had been promulgated that a 
woman must refrain from applying make-up on days when she was 





legally prohibited from sharing her husband’s bed. This ruling was 


convenient for the Shamm: 





view which prohibited divorce un- 
ree of certainty. But Rabbi 
intained this 
at the opponent cited 





less adultery had been suspected with a di 
Akiba found himself in debate with someone who m 








was the meaning of Leviticus 15:33. We know 
the view of the “early Second ‘Temple authorities” that prohibited 





make-up to be worn at this time, Rabbi Akiba argued with the 


pl 








opponent. “You pe en to be unattractive and 





me to divorce them.” Rabbi Akiba was 





maintaining the Hillelite view which allowed divorce even without 





adulterous allegations. He then gave another interpretation to Lev- 
iticus 15:33, 
‘What has happened is that Rabbi Akiba accused his opponent of 


causing a social ill that did not fit into his conception of the 





reat 
message of the Torah in Leviticus 19:18: “And you shall love your 
neighbor as yourself”: Rabbi Akiba said this was the guiding prin- 
ciple of the Torah.” On these grounds he over-ruled a time hon- 


ored custom that even Hillel himself had not over-ruled and he 








Babylonian 
Talmud Yerushalmi Gitin 9:1 
 Yerushaleni Nederi 


Talmud Nedarim 150, 16a-1 7b; Show 
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offered a new and rather unnecessary exegesis of the verse. He did 
not enter into more proof in his position than just stating that the 
opponent's rules ran contrary to God’s will. And he assumed that 


all would agree that marital strife was something that the Torah could 








not legislate but it ran counter to God’s will. No scribal exegeses can 
over-rule God's desire for familial tranquility. According to the 
nt of grand principle 


and ignores the justifications of the other side, But Jesus, so say the 





Synoptic Gospels Jesus argues from the standpo 


Gospels, couples this with personal attack against the scribes as a 
whole, So the attack of the Synoptic’s Jesus against the Pharisees is 
hot necessary to prove his point about the law of vows/oaths and 
this is not his purpose. ‘The purpose is to illustrate how wicked the 
Pharisees are for subscribing to this particular scribal law. And so 





according to the Gospel writers Jesus harangues against the case 


which to his mind annuls an essential rule in the 'T 





This is how Mark, in essence, paints the scene 


Gop sat: Honor parents, 
you sav! If this was not “dedicated” I would have given it to 
my parents, 


1 sav: They have to be honored anyway 





Since the purpose of scribal law was to protect God's Torah law Jesus 
says—Look Tam the real protector, not you at all. Your traditions 
break the Torah, 


We will have to explain how it comes to be that Jesus is said to 






have annulled biblical laws 
his effect in Mark 


of an early Christian tradi 


‘erning pure and impure foods. The 








19, must be taken as one o I form 








1 but not very words of Jesus. It has 





support from Thomas 14. Koester (1994) is correct to observe: “F 


the composition of written Gos 





s, this implies that the establish 


ment of a biographical framework may fundamentally change the 





form and function of a piece of tradition because it is now tran 





ferred from its situation in the life of the community into the con- 
text of the life of Jesus.” Most likely these are not Jesus’ words but 
the churches’ words retrojected back into the mouth of Jesus." It is 





+ (1994) 296. In same cases Thomas is more reliable than Mark 


Koester gives priority to Thomar SI against Mark 6 which has changed the 






The reasoning was already present in Bultmann (1 








#2 


certain that Peter, accordin 





Il chink Jesus 
the 








had abrogated any food laws and was reluctant to eat jouse 





of Cornelius until he had a personal vision allowing him to eat foods 
forbidden by Jewish law 

3. Purrry 

Mark 7:14-19 relates: 


Calling the 
hear me and understand, There is nothing which 


id together again, he was saying to them, “All of you 








from outside” which is able to m: 





cc him impure, but itis the things 
which are coming 





st of a person which are making him impure,” 





When they went inside, away from the cr 

ing him about the parable, He says to them, “So you also lack un 
ing! Do not y 

utside is not 





dd his disciples were ask- 












the 
into the heart but into the stomach and goes out into the 
all the foo 


food clean. 


know that everything coming into a person from 


le to make that person impure for it does not go 








ine, making 
I kinds of 





s pure.” By these words Jesus pronounced 





And Mark 7:20-23 relates by way of explanation 


But he was saying, “The th 





ng which comes out of the person, that 






thing makes the person unclean. For the evil thoughts come out of 
the hearts of people: fornications, thefts, murders, adulteries, acts of 
greed, evils, guile, licentiousness, an evil eye, blasphemy, arrogance 





stupidity, All these evils come 





inside and make the person im: 


pure 


There are two kinds of defilements in Scripture, The first is ritual 
defilement such as that contacted by eating carrion or that by 





exuding certain bodily fluids.” ‘The second is moral impurity which 





iment that purity laws are legal categories and not physical 
nbers Rabba ned to Rabbi Yocha- 


thai who lived in the First Century 












nan be 

" Rendering them putrid, sanack, and therefore the impurity is null and void 
see Babylonian Talmucl Pesakim 20: 

I. Zeidin (1988) 79 argues on the basis of Acts 10:14 and 15:29 that these 

y the invention of Mark and do not at all reflect authentic Jesus 








words are put 
tract 
Levins 
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results in idolatry, sexual lewdness, murder and the like. Jesus 
apparently upset the PI a puzzle: Impurity is not 
that which comes into the body but only that which leaves the body 





arisees by declariny 








The Pharisees probably understand he has posed a riddle but are 


upset that it is at the expense of Torah rules held dear to them. 





When the disciples ask him the meaning of his riddle it turns out 
that Jesus is not talkin; 
moral impurity, those deadly sins th: 





ritual impurity at all but only about 


begin in the evil imagination 





and are moved into treacherous dee That is the solution to the 
riddle,! Jesus says that ritual impurity cannot morally defile, In this 


passage we cannot separate the ritual from the moral in any way 





other than semantic tern 





or we miss the point, The attack against 





moral impurity is 





the center of the argument. 

In Luke, Jesus does not condemn this pharisaic rule—he says: Very 
fiting for Pharisiac law to decree that if someone touched the out- 
side of a wet metal eating utensil with unwashed hands the outside 
of the vessel would come to be “scribally defiled” and require “scribal 
ritual washing” on the outside, ‘The inside of the cup would not 


become defiled. This was unlike Torah impurities which affect the 








outside and inside of cups equ: Pharisees, says Jesus, are like- 


1 washed on the outside but on 





wise hypocrites," acting pure 





the inside This is as if to 





maining unt 
say: “Your laws show your character. You are like your vessels, On 


uuched and said to be put 


the other hand, people who are charitable on the inside have a purity 
side. Good extra-biblical law 





that spills over and shows on the 
should recognize that such people’s vessels remain pure on the out- 
side wo. As 
able to be 





ng as the insides are pure, the outsides should not be 





ndered impure on their own account. But Pharisees too 
arc like their cups.” For Jesus, the purity dining-laws illustrate the 





ig. Palms 10 
f Babylonian Talmud Yome 39. 

For the notion of the rab 

See Mishnah Kelim 

Pesahim 170 and Bethorot 
2 Indeed in Babylonian Talmud Shebbe! 139 one can find Bib 

interpreted as if referring to-a class of corrupt judges. Whi 

them as boastful, the commentator Rashi calls chem a cl 

















i current texts identify 






f“boastfal Pharisees 





and his text may have had this reading, Thus, the literature of the sucesso 





the Pharisees approve 
judges and unethical » 
attacked, just fraudulent applications of it. Mark 7:1-28 goes beyond such 
attack in assaulting their legal system as well a their character 





8 unscrupulous, hypocritical 





Tes noted they pervert justice, Hi Taw 
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real character of the diner even in a pre-Freudian era, Thus he 


excuses his behavior by saying “I am not constantly wicked on the 
1 no hand washing on the outside. So the 
washing of hands is not necessary for me. By turning the rule into 





inside like you” and ni 


a favorable allegory Jesus denounces Pharisees as a whole. This is 


not a forceful attack on the law but is just a differentiation of what 





rules apply to whom. Hand-washing for meals does not apply to 
Jesus." 

Thomas 89 states a tradition almost word for word that of Luke 
11:39 Jesus said, “Why do you wash the outside of the cup." Do 
you not understand that the One who made the inside is also the 


One who made the outside?” Here the issue is again metaphorical. 





Your attention to physical externals (the outer body) is admirable, 


God needs you to pay attention to your inner soul as well, If a 








Jemn vessel purifications but to sug- 





gest that the inside of the cup also should be cleansed so that the 








ritual law and the moral meaning 





us has assigned it are conso- 
The larger form of the passage and its general oratory can now 


Form and Structure of Mark 7 
a) Mark, Matthew and Luke 


The position of the confron 





tion between Jesus and the Pharisees 
is framed in very much the same manner in Mark and Matthew 
This leads one to believe that we have here original material com- 
mon to Mark and Matthew, predating both. It is not likely that 
Matthew copied Mark verbatim since we 
ence in sentence order in a crucial spot o! 





the debate" and some 
differences in wording.'® Mark appears to push the debate into a 


Tn Matthew 15:2 Jesus docs not defend the disciples but attacks the Phat: 





than the case of Mark, 





rnplaint is that the 
idles are not subj av at the same time (unless they were wet and direct 
y touched by a first level impurity 

The citation from Isaiah introduces the entire debate in Mark, in Matthew 
harisees do not eep the Law of Mose 











and closes the section 
‘Matthew and Thomas speak of things entering the mouth while Mark speaks 
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st all scribal law and even some biblical law, while 








ore intent in showing that Jesus upholds T 
and the Pharisees d 
Gospels is the miraculous cures of Jesus that introduce the confron- 
tation of the purity disputation. Indeed, the diatribe is set into the 
middle of the miraculous healing episodes, In Mark th 


nd vow diatribe against scrib 


not. The common settir 





g for this in the two 





setting makes 
Haw will ju 

1 Jesus's heal 
ing ‘on the Sabbath without dismissing scribal law. Matthew's scene, 
placed in the midst of m 
ismatic faces the established guardians of correctness, is unnecessary, 














tify Jesus curing on the Sabbath, Matthew has justif 


aculous eur 





ig, where the popular char- 


disturbs the flow of the narrative without need and seems out of place 





there were two earlier versions of the placement 
of the purity dispute." One, like Luke, in which the direct confron- 
tation concerning purity and vows was not set into the healing scenes, 
This is likely the older trad 





on since we have no complete dismiss- 
al of rabbinic Sabbath law in the Gospels of Matthew or Luke al- 
though we have the literary positioning of other controversies in the 
midst of curing episodes in Luke, On the other hand, Mark or his 
source has used the inherited controversy (if he invented it he could 


have invented a dismissal of rabbinic Sabbath law directly) concerning 





purity issues and placed it in the midst of the curing episodes so that 
structurally the dismissals apply to Sabbath curing as well. Matthew 
his source or a later scribe, has combined these two approaches,'" 
Not all scribal law is evil, only those that thwart the concern Scrip- 
ture demands to help others, The Pharisees have not lifted their finger 





b) Explanation of the Form of the 





Jesus arrives at a town to perform his healing. Some Jerusalem 





Pharisees witness a few disciples essing scribal law. They ask 





Jesus about it. He retorts by making a speech. The center of atten- 





of thing in. Matthew, judi form in 


the more 0 


teri mas, preserves 


of Rist's theory 








nal form here. 1. Zeitlin (19838) 54 argues on the bas 





of oral tradition in the early Church against Matthew's or Luke's dependency on 


Mark when they present similar material 


This is not what the majority 


scholars of synoptic traditions believe but 
aM, Rist 


1 Matthew. Se 













the discussion about 
rat III of this book 





Combining sources is not un 
ture of sources for the p 
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tion becomes the citation from Isaiah 29:13. It is introduced by th 








notation that the Pharisees are hypocrites to complain of minor 





infractions of human law. The point is made “In vain they teach laws 





which are human decrees.” This follows, with some deviation, th 








Septuagint version of Isa 
You leave the commandments of God to keep the com- 
mandments of m 


h 29:15. The passage is now s 
to mea 





n. Thus the unit is complete 


Claim:—You are hypocrites. 
h wh 


Proof—An ambiguous reference to L his then explained: 





THEY WORSHIP ME IN VAIN, TEACHING 
reacttxos (Isaiah 29:1 3ff 


Gonclusion: You leave God for your own laws which contravene 





divine la 





One unit is drawn tightly. For Mark, The complai ainst seribal 





law in its totality 

The curtain begins to draw but the account continues, “And he 
called to the people and said to them”. The riddle or second chreia 
in down further— “Not the things that 
me out defile,” 


which follows draws the cu 








enter a person defile but the things which « 
Then the scene shifts and Jesus is alone with the disciples, having 
returned to the house. Here the disciples question him and he an- 


swers with a complete litany of twelve items, These twelve evil per 





sonality traits defile the char 





ter of a person. Defiled foods do not 





defile the character. The scribal defilement is conceptual, not really 
physical defilement which causes effects, the things Jesus mentions 





are tangible defilements. So ends the scene. Jesus goes back to his 


healing and moves to another town, The scene returns to where it 





began when the interruption occurred. These Pharisees have been 
climinated here and Jesus continues his pursuits 
Let us briefly note that the structure of Jesus's riddle is a familiar 


one in both Greek and Semitic rhetoric. “Not the th enter 





a person defile but the things which come out defile all we 


h 


we a fairly common form of “a 





ng and its opposite”. We can 
t to Paul’s Greek statement Romans 14:7, “For not one of us 





lives for himself, 
We can also point to the Aramaic statement in Avot deRabbi Nathan 
A," ollowed by an 





‘one dies for himself” followed by an example. 





“A name extended and a name terminated” 





‘Chapter 12 towards the end, 
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example, These kinds of riddles are well known in rabbinic litera- 
ture. In Babylonian Talmud Shabbat 137a we find Rabbi Kaha 
asking Rav questions and getting apparently contradictory paradox- 

til the Rabbi provides examples for his paradoxes. 











We have here a cryptic adage and in its juxtaposition to Isaiah 29: 137 


Tt equates Jesus’s statement with authoritative Scripture 





The riddle is in form only an answer to the Pharisees who criti- 


cized the disciples’ flagrant disregard of scribal laws. In substance it 
is not a real answer and probably was not meant to be. It is meant 
to draw priorities rather than act as a dismissal of a harmless rule 
The tone of the riddle is harsh 
purity laws are to be dismissed. Jesus cannot really be ov 





J appears to say that many Torah 
iding 





the authority of the Tor 





1. He has just criticized the Pharisees for 





ignoring it. The resolution is in his answer. I am speaking of moral 
purity. He gives an unexpected solution to the problem. ‘This is very 


much in line with talmudic methodology 





r reconciling phrases that 
look inconsistent. The cases which reconcile the problem 





monly called “ukimta”. Jesus’ ukimla, his startling but authoritative 
explanation, is shi 





red only with the disciples. That knowledge marks 
them as Jesus's special students since they hold the keys to his cryp- 
tic teachings. “Ni 
the heart” is the essential point. The k 


s out of 





what passes into the lips but what cc 
ws of God come out of the 





inner heart, the laws of man can only reach what goes into the outer 





lips. ‘These laws cannot deal with what reaches the heart but with 
what only is processed eventually into excrement, which has no 


defiling ability. They are therefore neither here nor there. But if one 





replaces the divine laws of the heart, what collectively has become 
known as “hovot hi 





evavot,” by these human laws and forgets about 
them, then he/she is a hypocrite and a sinner. 


Concluding Remarks 


There is no question that the writers of the Gospels are theologians 
who have inherited theolog 
have, to one degree or a 


al traditions. Within these traditions they 








jother, shaped a story for the purpose, as 
form c 





ics have argued,'"? of separating Jew from Gentile, Syna 





gogue from Church. For Matthew, the Jews are the doomed, The 
is the 





Christians are the saved. 





aping motif and motive of 


See Vermes (1983) 19. 
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that writer. Matthew, a gentile, like the other Synoptic Gospel writ- 





crs, held a stronger anti-Jewish bias while the others stood only in 
tension with Pharisaism.!'! The materials he inherited had proba- 
bly been shaped in that directio 
with an an 





from a slightly earlier period but 





pharisaic bias in place of the anti-Jewish bias, The other 
as, A thorough 
examination of the Gospel debates in which Jesus confronts Phari- 


Synoptic Gospels maintain their anti-pharisaic b 





sees, in almost all cases, will yield that Jesus virtually offers norma- 
tive Jewish leg: 








for the Gospel material exsting in its present 


state!" and also for the ability for Christianity to have absorbed so 





many gentiles into it while creating an anti-pharisaic religion around 
the fi 
gade? What is it that the Gospels hide? M: 


that question, Was it that Jesus claimed salvation 





ure of Jesus? Why do Jewish sources look at Jesus as a rene- 
ny have tried to answer 





J by being i 





his company? Did he try to destroy the Temple? Both of these answers 
m unlikely. However, it sometimes does happen that religious 





thinkers spawn movements that they themselves would not be part 
of, So Avot deRabbi Natan A ch. 5 and Avot deRabbi Natan B ch, 10 claim 
the students of Zadok and Baethos be 
of Sadducism and Baethosism. Some r 











oder scholars note the stt- 
dents of Moses Mendelssohn deserted his attachments to strict per- 





sonal piety. They still claimed to be his disciples even while formu- 





lating a reformed style of Judaism that was far from Mendelssohn's 





own custom, Some teachers, through their own humility and toler 





ance, fail to make their ly enough and their well 





own point stron 





intentioned critiques of the status quo become mottos in support of 





trends that are already in the air. ‘The early layers of synoptic Gos- 


pel evidence do not show us a radical Jesus rebelling against phar 





isaic rules—not at least according to our earliest testimony of rab- 
binic traditions. Nevertheless, the later layers (with their sharp 





ow us that by the Ist century debate be- 





anti-pharisaic bias) do s! 


tween Jew and Christi in feature, In the final anal- 








ysis, the division between statements of law and statements of invec- 
tive might shed the most light on the 





sm of records of a Jesus 





who preaches phatisaic law yet who loathes Pharisees for their legal 








Teis truism that the logio are the constants, and hence the inher 
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le the editorial remarks, scene 








Jer of presentation are atthe license of the individual Gospel writer 





PART IL 


THE NEIGHBOR YOU LOVE AND THE DECALOGUE: 
SPECULATIONS ON SOME TEXTUAL EVIDENCE FOR 
EARLY JEWISH POLEMICS 


This chapter traces some anti-Christian statements formulated by 
Jews for debate purposes with Christians during the first four cen- 
turies of the Christian Era.' Some of the passages we will investi- 
gate are poorly preserved, have generally been misunderstood, and 
are rarely discussed. In many cases I will argue that we should emend 
several of the texts, We need to locate the social contexts of some 


passages in order to interpret them cogently. The methods used here 
F P 





do not pretend to be more than they are—plausible explanations of 
arcane passages. This presentation looks at a sample of materials to 


find the variations of a theme: debates between Christians and Jews 








wish sources centered upon the theme of love command- 





While the works of Christians, in the first four centuries (and of 


course onwards), show very strong antipathy towards Jews and Ju 





daism,? the works of Jews, which likely date from that same period, 
illustrate the nature of the Jewish response was markedly tamer in 
tone but not in substance. A considerable amount of work has al- 
ready been done on the nature of Jewish Christian relationships from 


the 4th century onwards. Throughout most of the centuries from 


ach side holds of the 
ind, They 





disposal sharpen the 
oth 





ground and the fantasy each one projects of his own high gr 


are self-serving documents but when read judi 














‘One of the most curious of selfserving Christian works to come from the 
centuries is the Dialague of Timathy and Aguile (Dialagus Timathei ot Aguile, 
by Robert G. Roberton (Ph.D. Thesis, Harvard University, xxix 
1H pages) was completed in 
undertaken by Jacquetine Pastis in her University 
Representations of Jeo a Ds in 
Social Reali 
Writers such as Jam, 
Kenneth Stowe and many’ 
but few have examined the 





fir 
A critical edition 








insylvania Thesis 1994, 















Parkes, Frank Talmage, David Berger, Jeremy Cohen, 





these n 
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the fourth to the present many Christian leaders succeeded in tar- 
nishing Jews and Judaism, picturing them as inherently blind, evil, 





ism, throughout the centuries, was often seen as 


and rebellious, Jud 





the arch enemy of Christianity 
In Ay 4th century, Christa 
thereby hampering the Jewish stand a 





the ity became the religion of Rome 








inst what was perceived as 


a threat to their existence as Jews. The Theodosian Code (xvi,8,1), 





as early as 315 C.E. enacted severe sanctions for Christians who 
became Jews and for Jews who assailed Jewish converts to Christian- 
ity, From this time onwards, Jews were placed at a disadvantage in 
the argument with Christianity, Writing 





their struggle to conti 
in 1932, Amos Hulen noted some 15 polemical treatises of early 
ngue “Against the 
He noted that we cannot at all find a Jewish literature “Against the 





Christians which comprise an extended h Ws. 


Christians.” He wondered if it is possible to reconstruct it from the 
abundant writings of Church Fathers although he did note 





at one 





may doubt, on the complete lack of evidence for such, that there 
ever was a corpus like this, or even a single tract. Celsus, the great 
pagan writer whose critiques of Christianity mentions Jews, never 
‘h, Hulen 
rightfully dismissed the many debates with Jews recorded by Church 





refers to any Jewish author who wrote against the Chi 





Fathers as being nothing m 
at the end sce their errors and convert t 


wre than romantic fictions where the Jews 
Christianity. These writ- 





ings were aimed at wavering Christians to convince them of the solid 





truths of Christianity and were not meant at all to engage the at 
tention of Jews and very likely did not 
Hulen’s observation that while the content of these debates as 
sented in the literature is fictive, the notion of Jews and Chris- 
tians meeting for debates is likely accurate.’ It might be noted that 
Jewish literature does allude to such meetings. These meetings are 





On the other hand, the medieval debate 
tions, echo the progarammed material 





he most part forced disputa 






the Church Father's fictions except that 


now Jews wer real. What had been imagined earlier, but 





not realy, was in the late Middle 
Setzer (1994) 135-38 makes the case thi 








ed to become reality 
Justin's dialogue with Trypho i 
the Christian view and allows us to see that the issue 











ways 40 slanted 10% 

‘observance of the Law was still a burning iswe 
long after the First Century 

See Hulen 

the Church Fathers, The Jews in these figures are tools 





b srs and Christians 








62 n. 6 for a review of the major dialogues contrived b 


in the rightfulness 








of the Christian interpretation. 
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portrayed as Christians 
to them and do not focus upon the manner 
interpreted the Hebrew Bible as foretelling the story of Jesus and 
m divine favor." Moore (1921) argued 
of no help in giving us the Jewish side 


gaging Rabbis in ritual matters of © 








n which Christians 


the dismissal of the Jews fi 





that the Christian sources a 








of the debate. Hulen attempted to reconstruct the 





the position 
ary), debating an 
archbishop for four days in public. Hulen said, if this is a fiction it 
ing against Christian 
ation, He doubted this 





from the later. In later Chureh writings he uncovere 
of a certain Herbanus (apparently in the 5th cen 





would show us a Christian persuasively arg 








to be the case. Although Gregentius, the Christian protagonist, does 
not defeat his Jewish opponent, the Jew converts after beholding a 
les testifyis 


vision and mi o the rightness of Christianity, Hulen 





surmises that the fantastic end is a total invention, to meet the ac 





cepted convention of Christian dialogues, but the substance of the 





debate may indeed be accurate.” There is no reason here to suggest 





that this debate was entirely self-serving rhetoric. The Jew at the end 





of the debate presents very strong points against Christian doctrine 
Hulen dated this debate to the 7th century. He suspected the Jew- 
ish counter-argument was too strong to write them verbatim in earlier 


centuries, By the 7th century, Christianity was long established and 





the author of the debate had no worry about publicizing an earlier 





debate accurately 
When we come to the Jewish end of matters, in the pre-Constan- 


tine period, we find an unmistakable counter argument to the Chris- 





tian claim of the divinity of Christ in a single statement attributed 
to the 3rd century,” However, there is no indication that this argu 


Baby 
verses. Rabbi Abba 
to study Bible whereas most other Jewish trated their efforts on 
the Oral Law. Several lines further (4b) we hear that Rabbi Yehoshua ben Levi 





nian Tale Abed Rabbi Abbahu living 


hem on the meaning 





cenagaged in d 
clairned i 












was vexed by “minim” but discovered that God did not want him, a scrupulously 





pious man, to arouse divine anger against them. 
Hulen (1932; 
I may well be that the expres 
‘wo dominions” rightly does refer to Chrtian doctrines 


Simon and Segal m 





in rabbinic literature “shtei reshuyot, 





fod and Christ. Certainly 








that case. In that case there exists some examples of rab- 

binic biblical exegesis aimed at 

all such references are to Christi 
wstic than anti-Chr 
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ment, based on a verse in Numbers was ever used in a debate. We 





Balaam’s warning about Chris- 
an doctrine) further in this chapter. On the other hand, we find in 


will look at this midrash (concerr 











Tosefia Sheewot a report of a face to face encounter containing a veiled 


reference to the Christian claims about the rebelliousness of the, 





There is also a debate concerning the rightfulness of circumcision. 
In these cases, itis unlikely that the issues are fictitious. The debate 
scenes, as presented in midrashic Jewish sources, are simply to ju 
tify Jewish practices, held by Christians to be contrary to the divine 
will, They do not show us a severe attack on Christian theology or 





answer questions dealing with Christian interpretation of Scriptures 

Icis true that there are a few reports of debates that seem to reflect 
Jewish and Christian concerns. While Rabbi Joshua and Hadrian 
might ha 
the dialogues preserved in Talmud and Midrash are historical events. 


fe had some intechanges about religion, it is doubtful if all 








It may be that many anonymous interchanges were added to a to- 
pos of Rabbi Joshua and Hadrian dialogues which was based on some 





fact. One interesting passage is found in the compilation of midrashic 


sermons known as Pesikta Rabbati 21. Here Hadrian confronted Rabbi 





Joshua with an intersting proposition. Hadrian is said to have not- 
‘ed th 
five commandments in 





Gentiles (likely referring to Christians) accept only the last 
¢ Decal 
und in the last five. God phi 


vue. While God's name is found 





in the first five, it is not rased matters 





this way, Hadrian claimed, in o iles from infrac 








dments. A Gentile who broke a social 





tions of the social comma 





commandment, the only commandments Gentiles had accepted, was 
hority of God and could 





therefore not explicitly challenging the 
not be held guilty of any capital offense, But since Jews were give 

commandments which contained God's name embedded in them, 
God would certainly hold their infractions against them as high 





treason. The Rabbi responded that the absence of the divine name 


in the social laws was for a reason other than to excuse Gentiles who 


might trans 





fess them. God did not want his name embedded in 


1d weaknesses ofthis position in chapter 6 of his work. It needs to be noted that 
elsus confirms that Jews ar the idea of divine incarnation and the 
failure to ob ned Jewish Scripture as their 
‘own. See Setzer (1994) 150, 

‘See Genesis Rabba 11:7 
bby Origin (See N. RM. di 
ch. 19. 





-d agai 
ve scriptural law although the 









The same question was posed 
22). Also see Justin's Dielague with Toph, 
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matters for murderers, adulterers and thieves. It was beneath his 
honor. That is why he did not place his name there and certainly 





infractions of social norms."* According to the 
d this a 
ued between the Rabbi 


not (o excuse genti 
story, the disciples of Rabbi Joshua fou: nswer too facile and 
after Hadrian left, the discussion conti id 
his students, ‘The topic of the last five commandments of the Dec- 
alogue, given to the nations, is addressed by the Babylonian Talmud 
Kiddushin 30a-b as well as Sifre Vezot ha-Berakhah, piska 343. It appears 
that the issue if Torah laws applied to gentile Christians was much 
debated. 

For the most part we cannot really date such material and those 















we can date with some confidence are not the materials of comb 





itive confrontation, Were lay Jews just uninterested in debates a 
so not much was preserved? Probably not. Most Rabbis probably 
thought it best just to ignore these debates except 





n some matters 
ial in Jewish 
y be parts of much larger dialogues. A few hi 


of ritual or idolatrous notions. Thus the debate m 





3 allow 





materials m 





us to see that things were more complicated than the sca 
Dialogue 
the theological atta 
the Church Fathers." He did note Jewish Chritians'* vexed Rabbi 
Meir and his wile, and also 





“Jewish 





allow for, Urbach found very few Tannaitic allusions to 
ks of Christians as portrayed in the debates of 








a few assertions that God had deserted 








Israel.!? We have to suppose the debates were much more extensive 
than the Jewish literature records, Tertullian (1953, 1337-1415) 


reports at the beginning of his Adéres 








the Jews: “It happened very 
recently there was a dispute between a Christian and a Jewish pros 
elyte, Alternately, with contentious cable they spun out the day until 























and so the topos is artificially co Fs vignette. The historical 
any such interchange is likely to have been a Jewish/Christian one 

"8 "Tannatic sources are found in W. Bacher's Die Agada der Tannciteni, 85 and 
generally deal with the question of whether oF not God has abandoned Israel. The 
Amoraic sources are listed in W. Bacher, Die Agada der Palacstnenischen Amora, i, 
$55f and ji, 115-18. ‘The issues in this time frame now included the Trinity and 
Sonship and many points of exege 

For an analysis of problems in defining a Jewish Chrtistian see J, Danliew, 
The Thealegy of Jevsh Chrishanity, London, 1964 and R. A. Kraft, “In search of “Jewish 
Chistianity' and its “Theology.” Problems of Definition and Methodology,” Jude 
Ghrisianiome (Paris: Danliew Ferstschrift, 1972) 81-92 








19 See Urbach (1981) 2 
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evening.”® That such matters had earlier antecedents is likely 
Claudia Setzer (1994) and Jack T. S 
pertinent del 





nders (1993) examined the 








ate literature concerning Jews and Christians and con- 
firm the vigorous side of Jewish concerns while also noting s 





me in- 
dications of pharisaic tolerance of the Christian movement, Both 
writers dwell upon Christian writings and in passing refer to what is 
by now the few standard citations from rabbinic literature which have 
bearing on the topic. Neither author is a scholar of rabbinic texts 


and they remained unaw 





re of the possibilities of restoring fray 








tary clues to debate material within the rabbinic exegetical tradition 

it is true that Ludwig Blau (1905, 103), in his perceptive entry in 
the Jewish Encyclopedia, s.0. “Polemics”, noted the good natured tone 
of interchanges between Jews and Christians in the Tannaitic peri- 
od. However, Rabbi Moses Nachmanides may be correct on this 


issue. When he came to justify the need for a record of his debate 





with Fra Paulo in 1263, he noted the Babylonian Talmud Sanhedrin 








43a (uncensored editions) contains an proto-typical episode of the 


Sanhedrin’s severe deba 





with Christian Jews." Acts 21:21 refers 
to common knowle 
bandon Mi 





that Christian Jews were being taught to 





es, give up circumcision, and disregard scribal tradi 





bout the matter within Christian circles 


as well 





How do we account for the absence of the stark debate material 





in Jewish sources of the first two Christian centuries?” First, there 








Translation is from Hulen (1932) 60. Iie 
iod of the Church debates re 
























to Christian claims that they had been deserted by God. See Urbach , 
J.T. Sanders 1993, 61-67 goes ow me rabbinic materials as Setzer 
and both seem to simply rely on earlier studies and personal informant 
‘See Rankin (1970) 178. Here we read about five disciples of Jesus in some 
kind of disputation based on Biblical verses. While the is mieant as sat 
and cannot be in any wise taken as historical, itis sufficient to read between the 








es here that such debates were widely known. Considering the materials in the 
-w Testament in which Jewish authorities are pitted against Christian protago 
nists and these further 

ured when Chis 








1 we can surmise that such debates i 
public gatherings, See 





or Jews preached and tau 








Acts 24:12 which refers to “disputes with an opponent and gathering crowds,” Such 
See Acts 15:191f for the controversy as to how much law a Gentile Christian 
thould keep. A century later Justyn Martyr notes that controversy was stil ong 





ing. See his Di 
‘Ch. Merchavia (1970) a 


Jews in the early Christi 


litte anti-Christian materials recorded by 
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is evidence Jews were discouraged from focussing on bare, written 
Script n-and the debates likely 
did focus on this material, common to the Jews and Christians. 
Rather, commentary ai 
‘Therefore the teach 





as the substance of their belief syst 


1 Oral law were held to be the basics, 








igs of the debates were not of import to rab- 
tes did take place and undoubt- 
, the Christian claims in these 





binic Jews. Second, undoubtedly del 
edly the Jews held their own. 
debates did not seem to threaten the Jewish establishment. Appa 








ently, conversion to Christianity from the 2nd century onwards did 





not pose a massive threat to Jews. The threat came from those Jews 
who held some Christian beliefs, who rejected the Oral Law and the 


Spistle to the 





legal interpretations of the scribes. The so called 
Hebrews” reflects the Christia 
methods of defense were quite limited, The Jews were dismissive of 
is 
acter on the other. Polemical com- 





side of these debates. The Jewish 


Christian expertise in Jewish Law on the one hand and dispa 
I cha 
ments from these debates, in ge 








of Jewish Christians mot 


1, were embedded in Jewish works 





now and again. ‘There was no need to record debates fully and, by 





doing so, present the Christian side of things to a Jewish audience 


Every so often, we seem to come across statements in Rabbinic 1 





ture which might have once formed the answer of a Rabbi to a 
jual could no longer bring atoneme: 
nust be cautious in our use of this lit 





Christian stance that Jewish 
But we 
someone might see easily as a ana 











Christ 





n polemic, someone 
else might see simply as rabbinic exegesis independent of any po- 
lemical agenda. For instance, the Babylonian Talmud Shabbat 89 
seems (o address the issue of vicarious atonement through Isaac's 


act of self-sacrifice on the 





tar prepared by Abraham. The Rabbis 





discussed Isaiah 63:16 as follows: “For you are our father,” refers 
to Isaac as is proved from the remainder of the verse, “Abraham 
does not know us and Israel does not acknowledge us.” The 
asked Isaac, the Rabbis claim, to bear (Heb. s-b-l) the sins of the 
Jews (in apparent reference to Isaiah 53:11 (Heb. s-b-l) since he was 
offered on an altar. But Isaac clarified matters and told them which 
Father could really bring them salvation: “You, O Lord, are our 
Father, our Redeemer from of Old is your name 

Now th \d 53 and the theme of 
vicarious atonement of human sacrifice might make us think of 
Christian uses of these passages as found in the age 











ses we find to Isaiah 63 a 











old traditional 
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Christian commentaries.” We would then see the final movement 


of the rabbinic story woven into the verses as a denial of huma 








sacrifi as vicarious atonement. God al 








ne can grant par 


don. Seen this way the Talmud appears to contain a sharp polemic 





But we might equally claim that the Rabbis simply wanted to ex- 
of a father without any 





plain why the begin: 





g of the verse speal 


divine attribution and at the end of a father who is divine and re~ 





deems. Furthermore the discounting of Abraham and Jacob (Israel 
but not Isaac requires explanation. The explanation of the Rabbis 
was offered to solve textual difficulties and no polemic was intend- 
ed, There is no convincing way to settle this matter. It may well be 
that the Rabbis found a nice fit. A solution 
struck a blow to the idea of vicarious atonement. 





sxtual difficulties which 


However, this depiction of antagonism is only one side of a much 
more complicated picture. For the fuller picture one has to realize 
that the early Rabbis were divided in their approach to Christian: 
ity. True, some wanted to remove Jewish Christians entirely from 


the midst of the Jewish community.” This was h 





cdly a new posi- 
tion. The New Testament provides diatribes against Jews who were 





encouraged, in limited places, to hate Christians or to ban them from 





counselled that the heretics 





Synagogues. Yet, other Jewish lead 
should be reformed and bre 





ght into the Jewish community by 





rejecting their waywardness in regards to Jewish Law while welcoming 





their contact with Jewish communities. 
The evidl 





ice of the Gos} 





writers shows us that the Jewish is- 





sues in debates with Christians were centered upon the proper ob: 





servance of Jewish Laws aecording to scribal traditions. These re 
flect the real early concerns of Jewish authorities. The Gospel writers 


have bent these debates to thi 





poses to deny the force of 





wn pi 
In Acts it is claimed 





all Jewish tradition, not only scribal traditic 





Gamliel I preached a wait and see attitude. This may be so, provid 
ed one grant the statement was made while Jesus was still alive. His 


grandson Gamliel Il is credited with commissioning the maledictio 





inst Christians in the first part of the 2nd century. ‘This also may 











alyptic, messianic im 
agery taken from | 

(On this point see Richard 
new teachings but ms 
find some kin 
mud S 


led I 








of 








One perhaps might 
tice of Babylonian Tal 
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be an accurate picture.” Between the two Gamlicls there seems to 


‘wish views towards Christians, One tolerant 





have been two, 
The tolerant view survived after the time of Gamliel IL and its 














nts claimed that Jesus himself was so totally alienated by his 
teacher, he rebelled by starting his own religion.” His teach 
to blame. A baraita in the Babyloninan Talmud credits Rabbi Yost 
and even bending some rules to keep the 





with counseling pati 






weak within the faith “lest they build their own altars. 





If there is any truth to the assertion that Jewish Elders sent out 


directives to diaspora communities to warn them about Christians, 





we sce these directives as counseling a moderate approach in regards 





to Christian theology. The institution of a Synagogue recitation of 


a curse, which we will soon discuss, against Jewish Christians must 





the vietory of the sch 





ol which rejected any recognition of 





Jewish Christians, As Christianity became more focussed upon its 
gentile population, the supersessionist claim of Chhristians became the 
focus of debate between Jews and the many Christians who were not 
Jews 

There is some evidence, and we cite the texts below, that the 
Rabbis were divided in their attitude towards Gentile Christianity.” 


But the fact remains, as Christianity became more and more gen- 





tile in its composition, the Rabbis became less and less inclined to 
accept Jewish Christians into their communties. 
Christians, as they 





ined political power, inflicted damage upon 


he 2nd century, that 








in his letter to Tra 
imerly been Christians were now made to show good faith in 





those who had 








their subsequent disavowal of C nity in two ways: by worshipping an image 
er and statues of the Roman gods 





of the emp 
respect to Christ [t would make 











Id accept public worship and 





api urse against Christians as evidence of disavowal of Chris. 
the ease of former Christian Jews. See H. Bettenson (1947) 5-7. 

W See Acts 5:34-39, 23:6-9, 26:21-2 

In the unce 

See Baby 
toleranc 





















wlonian Talmud Selah 47a 
2a, Rabbi You! was well known 


oties of dake 


red versions of Bi 
sian Talmud He 
and was a major propone 





his 





extending the 
tof rabbinic law. His tolerance extended 

artake in rituals they were technically 
id Haggiga 16b 








ations beyond the require 





ienial 

to bending 

excluded from (see Babylonian Taln 
Most writers on the 3 

mud Yerushalmi Shabbat 144, Baby 

15:5, Mishnah Megillah 4:8-9. Unless there 

Twill not dwell on 





tain rules to allow w 





fia Hulin 2:20-24, Tal- 
hat 1163, Tosefia Shabbat 
rtinent point for a discussion 
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Jews and ultimately forced them to be at their mercy, which all to0 


often was completely lacking. For their part, into modern times, the 
Jews responded in a number of ways which failed. A reading of J. 
Eschelbacher (1908) is typical of the apologetic works produced in 
pre-WW1 Germany. Esc 
Christian teachings and Jewish teaching 


helbacher shows the affinity between early 





and claims the anti-Judaic 





parts of the New Testament do not reflect Jesus’ condemnation of 
Jews and Pharisees. Rather, he claims, they show the Christian strug- 
inst the Jewish establishments, With 
great erudition Eschelbacher shows how the ma 


gle, after the death of Jesus, ag; 











Christianity were borrowed from Judaism, But such apologetic writ- 
ings, as convincing and correct as they were, did nothing to stem 
increased it. That ha- 





the tide of Christian hate and perhaps only 





tred is deeply rooted and has resulted in horrendous massacres of 
Jews and villifying their religion. But Jews, in earlier times, had also 
reserved some harsh rhetoric for Christianity. Our focus here con- 
cerns the odium of Jews for Christianity, their hated enemy, wh 


threatened the viability of the 





ant in which they lived their 





lives 

At the beginning of the Christian Era, when the Pauline corpus”? 
and the Gospels® were still fresh, we will ask, “What were Jews saying 
about Christians amongst themselves and what were they saying to 
Christians?” Furthermore, we will want to know about the recep: 


tion of these early proclamations of Rabbis in the 





ter, Jewish 


medieval writings. Eventually we will show the flip side of Eschel: 





bacher’s fine study: the process of infiltration of a major Christian 
tenet into Jewish teachings. The Gentiles preserved the biblical 
wisdom of the Jewish Jesus, if'at least some New Testament attribu: 





of his major teachings for Jews with little trace of their polemic origins. 


Whereas Justin Mar 
pive Christians and this 


5 Trpho (38.1 


» pushed to be that Jews are taught 








Tthink both stateme erect. The frst observation would refer to Jews wh 
d would refer to Gentiles, I find that contacts with 


mor than with Jewish Christians (see Basser 





are Christian while the 





gentile Chris 
i985) 


These works contained a large amount of polemic 








terial concerning the 





primacy of Christ as Son of God and utilized Scriptures a f argument 
about Mesiahship and serial law 


ricerned the status 


3? "These writings demeaned Jewish no 
The two b 
of the Law as C 
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1981, 115-156) tells us that as Christi 
increasingly failed to fit the legal definitions (given by the Rabbis) 


Lawrence Schiffimai 





of a Jew, the rabbinic sources progressively excluded Christians from 


membership in the Jewish community. We have to distinguish those 





individuals who did fit the technical definition of a Jew but accept- 
ed Jesus as Messiah or even as the “Son of God”. Schiffman (1981 
146) cites Sifra Vayikra 2:3 (ed. Weiss, 40) which excludes meshummadim 


probably Jewish-Christians) 





from bringing certain sacrifices to the 
Temple since they reject the Mosaic covenant. They are not mere 
ly sinners, nor are they non-Jews, but those who bear covenantal and 


legal responsibilities yet reject the basic premise of Jewish self-def 











vummadim with Jews who adhere to Christian teachings. We can safely 





assume that Sifra represents traditions from around the time of the 


Hadrianic persecutions against Jews of 132 C.E. Schiffman is cor 





rect to assume that the Rabbis of this period came into contact with 


Jewish Christians and their attitudes towards Christianity were largely 





shaped by their seeing Christianity as a Jewish heresy. Only after 





the failure of the Bar Kochba revolt to bring Jewish independence, 
according to Finkel, Katz, Kimmelman and Schiffman, the Rabbis 


attacked these so-called “heretics” (in their eyes) by instituting a kind 





inst the Christians who were seen as 





of curse in their prayers a 
deviants 

Schiffman cites John 9:22, 12:42, 16:2 as evidence of this. Finkel 
and Kimmelman ri 
then it was current prior to 





ly point out that if John is referring to this curse 
ye Hadi 
was written, We find the rabbinic “curse” to be a rei 





anic persecutions, when John 





struction of 





an earlier pre-Christian curse against enemies of the Jews (cited in 
Sirach 36:9-10) and th 
ing about a curse, only about Christian exclusion from Synagogues. 


n later applied to Christ 








Finkel thinks this exclusion was only local to the Johannine commu- 
nity and does n 





enter the question of the Jewish Christian schism 
Post Bar Kochban writers such as Justin Martyr." Origen,” Epi- 





firm tradition of a synagogue curse, 
are found: “Let the 


phanius and Jerome preserve a 
In the Cairo ( 





‘niza, the term min and not 








For a detail Diakarly Acinkcd coer tha ears ine 
Whitacre (1980) 
See Migni 


See Migne 








461-800, Dialogue with Texpho 16:96, 35:47. 





notzrim and the minim be destroyed immediately.” Although no one 


has ever convincingly deciphered any one code to understand the 
term min, everyone agrees that it generally refers to groups who 





rejected the legitimacy of pharisaic/ rabbinic traditions. 

We will disuss the meaning of notzrim, as used in the curse fur- 
ther on, Schiffman thinks that min in this curse refers to a Jewish 
Christian while notgri refers to a gentile one. He posits the earliest 
wording of the curse was pointed towards Jewish Christians (minim) 


but then ata later date gentile Christians (notzrim) were included in 





the curse, This reconstruction of events flounders when we note that 


Jesus himself is identified in talmudic sources as “notzri”” and Jesus 





certainly was known to be a Jew 
Reuven Kimmelman’s (1981, 234) argument is interesting but not 


conclusive, He suggests: if notzrim was the first word in the curse why 





is the curse not called birkat hanolzrim instead of birkal haminim? Kimel- 





man’s thesis can 
OS Vol 10 (1 
notzrin is not the first word here either. In point of fact, the prayer 


tested by looking at the text published in JQR 





654) which mentions both notzrim and minim. But 








sections composing the amidah™ were generally 1 





The text is found in several versic 
in these contexts could be u 
Notarie’ 
For the maihunmadim let there be no hope (une your Torah 
HUCA 2, 306) (and do thou uproot the i ly in our day 
and—JOR 10, OS, 1898, 654) may th 
ey (quickly —HUCA 2, 306) beer 
Blessed are you I 









be destroyed 
the book of life 
id who subdues 





immediately. May 











a similar Aramaic w a that Hebrew 
iin (assuring itis H > “a specie,” somehow 
came 10 be associated with “one astray” by analogy with the Ara- 








imac usages, As fantastic as thi seem plana 
tion (sig a specie wiant” in any satisfactory 





See BT Avodah Zarah 6a, 7b and is v 
a sect of Jews, are referred to in the Gosp 
hanius as Nazoraeans, and in Acts 24:5 as Navarenes, 

tween the “a” and the "o” are simply due to regional dialects (ike 
ants had{a}hak and hadohak}, perhaps they reflect various understand: 
Nazarathite” (=Nazarene} 2)"Nazorit,” recalling 

their treachery against God (see Jeremiah 4:16) 











ings of the name of the sect 
those who are to punish Jud 








Amidah is the name given to 
likely dating to pre-Rabbinic times) 


covering a variety of subjects. Each of these units bore a name relating to the theme 


he central prayer the Rabbis prayed (the units 





and it was composed of many discrete unit 
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wordings of the final blessings and not the introductory words. The 
birkat haminim, according to the literary evidence, refers to an o1 


who breaks the 








inal formulation which ended with the blessing, 
power of the minim 
Tosefia Berakhot 3:25 mentions including a phrase about minim in 


a prayer which formerly ended with a curse against perushim (devi- 





ationists) and makes no explicit mention of notzrin.” The Toseftan 
code appears to reflect new formulas composed by the Rabbis which 
condensed two or more separate, older recitations in order to com- 
after a short exhortation 


bine them into a single new conclusi 





Perhaps this happened when the Rabbis decided upon the numbe 

cig 

prayer service, The Tosefta implies the phrase about minim hadl once 
alone that the 

it ended with a 





as the total number of blessings to be recited in the n 














term birkat haminim originally referred (i.c. the w 





blessing acknowledging that Gi 





would ultimately break the power 





hamini is, not birkat 


ing 
s simply a hold-over from 


of minim), Kimme ment that birk 











hanotzrim is open to challenge. The order of words had no be 








on the designation birkat haminim, which 
ad 





ne when the prayer, or at least its final phrase, had referred 





only to minim and their cohorts. It would seem this was the case since 
the Tosefta mentions that if one [inadvertantly] recites the prayer 


units separately (ie. with separate blessings at the end for destroy 





ing minim in the one and peruskin in the other) rather than in com- 
bined form, the old prayer formats are still acceptable. The Tosefia 
speaks of the liturgical unit as shel minim, {the mention] of minim, 

accordance with the method of mentioning units and topics in the 


‘amidah liturgy according to their final blessings. 





That is to say, the forms of the prayer known to the Tosefta re- 
lect a beginning stage of expansions of various older prayers that 
have now been incorporated as one long piece. One previous prayer 
had containe 





a motif which ended with a curse for minim." Per- 


” Some versions of Tosefta speak of in 





luding “minim” and “poshim™ (rather 
than “perushim,” and “poshim” often refers to Jewish Christians, ie. “poshei yasrad!”) 
in the very blessing “who subdues the insolent.” It is suspected such texts were 
part of the Palestinian ritual, “Noterim” may simply have come int 

asim” has 





he text as a 
been found 





lose to “poshim” or “perushim.” Bur the w 






anywhere to date in the 

More evidence about the meaning of n passage can be found in 
old sources relating to the inc ing of building Jerusalem. 
Talmud Yerushalmi Berathet 424 relates 3od of David ax 





ding blessing 
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haps, but not necessarily, this prayer had actually spoken of notzrim. 


Another had contained a then 





ending with a notice that God should 





nish penushim, “deviationsts”. Perhaps it was this one that had a notice 





im. In combination now the result was the phrase “notzrim 





ve-minim"” occuring in the middle of the paragraph while the prayer 
continued with wider concerns, The new format took the older 
prayers and worked the “minim” phrase into them and made one 


Whole unit out of the pieces. It is likely one of these had contained 





the word notzrim, The resultant formula read notzrim ve-minim (Chris 


tians and heretics) and hence no conclusion can be based on the word 





order. The purpose of these combinations was to limit the number 





of paragraphs in the amidak prayer to 18 or 19. Originally what 





happened at Yavneh was simply that the minim prayer was composed 
and probably placed at the end of the order of the 18 blessings. The 





Babylonian Talmud Megillak 17b, preserves reconstructions of Pa 





estinian teachings to justify the order of the 18 blessings, This pas 
sage, in discussing the curse of the minim, reflects the wording of 


Tosefta Berakhot 3:25. It specifically mentions that the blessings con- 





cerning the minim and the zedim (the arrogant) have now been col: 





lapsed into one single one. It seems there were once more than 18 


blessings and their order of recitation was not uniform, Then the 





Rabbis determined the number and order of the units to be 18, Soon 





afierwards, a nineteenth was added at the end.! ‘Thus Justin can 
ald 


an earlier one mentioning 





speak of the anti-Christian curse being after the prayers." Itw 


appear that this final one was collapsed int 





the breaking of the arrogant.” ‘The variant wordings of similar 


blessings did not always become combined and sometimes were 





recited by different communities in combined and separate forms. 











‘building Jerusalem” as separate from the 
‘sprouting of redemption of the plant of David,” (although some 


builder alem.” Oth 
Haganah (Cracow 5654) 9 
hal parashat Bkeb), Bulletin 
tions four such reading 
other sources for the prayer en 
188, also Ezra of Gerona in bi 
lished in Aggadt of R. Azriel Jer 
The list is formidable and more ancient fragments are record 
in his Toft Rift Beal 
ng joined to the twelfth in later tannaitic time 


ith Trypho 137 











Research in Jerusalem, vol 5, 50- 

x blessing, A. Goldreich, speaks 
Eyna’in (Jerusalem 5741) 384 
h 17b (Vat 
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times, in som 





places, sandwiched together) eventually became nor- 
mative. Some talmudie sources seem to reflect the Toseftan prac 
tice of having them combined, while others have them separate and 
then have 19 blessin 
with notices of Justin, supports this conclusion 

It will be recalled that the Tosefian usage referred to the liturgi- 
im,” to designate the unit to be com- 


s.' The talmudic evidence, when combined 











bined into the older section mentioning those who separated them 








selves from the rabbinic comm tionists 





nity, i. shel perushim (dev 


This use of shel is the way to make the word mi 





into an adjective 
tury) speaks of the “minic sect,” 
hel 


minim)."® He tells us these minim, “neither properly Jew nor properly 


the “minic section.” Jerome (4 








i.e, “the set” which is called “of the minim” (guae dicitur mineorun 


Christian, were called Nazoreans.” On the other hand Epiphanius 
of Salamis uses the term to refer to the followers of Jesus’ disciples 
who originated “the heresy of the Nazoreans.”” Jerome knows about 
curse that was current only East. We must 
therefore assume that he believed Christians who were in the West 











knew nothing or litde of this wording of Nazoreans. Indeed, it may 
well be that the late 4th century Patriarch of Constantinople (where 
d), John Chrysostom, knowing nothing of the 
im or of any liturgical curse, says Jews curse Christians 
ie, We have no idea how familiar 


East and West j 





wording N 








only in their the s 


John Chi 





sostom was with Jewish liturgy.” Christians might have 





7 See previous note 
“This entire scenario, includ identification of minim with Christians 
ayer having either 18 or 19 ble 








apse 


vinim and edi inte a single heir retrieving the original 





ding ofthe birka haminim prayer, can be verified by different routes than I have 
sented here, The detailed sources given in “Birkat Hasminim,” Encylopedia. 
Talnudit, vol 4, Jerusalem, 1964 confirm the picture given here 

* Finkel (1981) 238, takes this to mean that there 
luni, just that a new phe 
Finkel has yet to explain how 
both the minim unit and the erwin anit separ 








‘minim was ge. If, 
uld be that someone might forget and recite 
Ay as the Tosefta posits. If minim 

rntinue to speak of it as an 























was never an independent unit, how can the Tosefta 
independent unit in Tosefta Berathot 3:25? The 








mit “ofthe minim” seems t 





been originally a separate 
‘See Talenud Yerushaleni Senbedr 
cts of Minim. Also see Baran (1952) vol 
CEA. F.J. Klin and G. Reinink (1 


ut Jews can be 


my “kitot shel minim’ 












© His essential writings und in Migne, Seer Grawca vol. 48: 


815-888, 245-892 
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gone to synagogues to pray or to listen to sermons, Gentile Chris- 
tians, according to John, con 





nued to frequent the synagogues but 
they had no idea what Jews were or were not thinking about them 


there, Kimmelman assumed a nAtzarim*™ was common 





urse again 





in those synagogues. Hence it must be, he argued, that natzarim could 
not mean gentile Christians or John would not have to tell them they 
were unwelcome in the synagogues. They would have heard it first 
hand. 

We have no idea how fluid these prayers were and if all Jews then 


and there mentioned notzrim, or even mentioned minim. Kimamelman’s 





theory that the liturgical curse really was pronounced nAtzarim and 





did not mean Gentiles has very little to recommend it. Perhaps the 


older curse formula of perushim (or poshim) was still in vogue in his 






city or some other formula, or none at all. However, Jerome asso: 


ciates the term “notzrim” w 





a deviant Jewish gr 





up, who believed 
in the divinity of Jesus. Thus one need look for no further proof of 
the Jewishness of the notzrim. It is of interest to note that Rashi (11th 
Nah 
“disciples of Jesus the Notzri.” 





century, France), in his comments to Babylonian Talmud 4 





17b, says the birkat haminim re 





This reading is found in uncensored editions of his commentary and 





reflects the original wording of the Talmud here: “minim” (rather than 





skim” as in some talmudic editions). Kimmelman's argument from 





ohn Chrysostom’s wording, purportedly distinguishing between 





tzarim” and “notzrim,” is well besides the point and likely 
wrong, 


We have found no record of the liturgical curse of “noterim” in 





Western countries. This does not prove anything about the original 
wording of the maledietion at Yavneh in the time before the Hadria 





ic persecutions. We can only say that we lack the evidence to say 
with confidence that thi 
into the West. Katz assu 
mention notzrim the term did not exist. We have to note that Mish- 


particular form of the liturgy did spread 








ed that because the Mishnah does not 
nah preserves very little from Ist century liturgy and arguments from 


Rather than wOtzarin 
‘One should not place too much credence on the writing and transmission of 
‘Church Fathers, especially where there are shifts 








Hebrew words in the works 
becween a's and o's. Even if there were no doubt that his words have been copied 















accurately and that he reported precisely, and the transliteration was careful enough, 
ions of pronunciation, Hebrew speakers themselves might have 
had regional dialect dif in these cases, The evidence is far to0 flimsy to 








pear the weight Kimmelman would load upon it 
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silence for that time period is not proof of anything. Furthermore, 
Mishnah contains much material that dates to the period afier 135. 
Yet, Katz fails to use the same argument to claim the curse against 
notzrim did not exist at all in tannaitic times, including 135-200 C.E. 
No one claims this is the case and Katz nowhere tells us what he 
sree with Kimmelman th 
er. But the truth is 
that Mishnah leaves out, for whatever reason, important notices about 





thinks, although he seems t0 date after 





175 is possible. This is a serious gap in his pa 





such things as the rules for Ha 





nukah and laws of phylacteries. The 
of the Mishnah seemed i 






nt to omit names of groups of 
Ist 


Katz's 
ment for it, We simply cani 


Jews the Rabbis branded as hereti 





gument against 





century date is as weak as the ar 





argue the point on the basis of the evidence before us. 

We have mentioned the Toseftan passage which implies there were 
two separate versions of curse units in the liturgy. We might well 
wonder why two separate curses were necessary, for minim and for 





perushim. Even if the number of blessings was expanding beyond the 
requisite 18 oF 19 number why was one not just dropped? It would 


seem that long usage of both necessitated that both passages be 





maintained by combining rather than eliminating. Nazorite Chri 
like the pre-70 € 
maintained their own com 





tians were not simply perushin-sehi 





amranites, 





or the Samaritans, or other groups 1 


munties, These Jewish Christians were in the Jewish communities 





of the East, frequented synagogues, at least the lectures there, and 
h 


they were a missionary movement unlike the other groups who kept 


d to be singled des, They were dangerous because 











to themselves. In a well known tradition, related below, we find Rabbi 
Eliezer saying, “I transgressed that which is written in the Torah, 
* (Proverbs 5:8) which refers to Chris- 
iud,°! While the joint exege- 


the version of the story found 


“Keep your way far from he 








tianity (minué) and the rul 





ng powers (re 
nd 
in Tosefta Hulin 2:20, itis found in the Babylonian Talmud versic 


sis “minut”, “reshut” is not fo 





of Avodah Zarah \Gb-17a and might be very early. The parallel ex- 
egesis in Avot deRabbi Natan A ch 2 retains only minut. Reshut is extra- 
neous to the story since the p 





t of keeping distance from ruling 
powers (Rome) is not the point of the tale. However these “Rome 


Perhaps the term “reshut” (authority) refers more to the local Roman ad- 
the Roma 





in Palestine while “malkhut” properly refers 
Empire 





the central power of 
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motifs are present in the prayer for the downfall of minim—which 
mentions the uprooting of the insolent kingdom, i.c. Rome. In the 
baraita or carly rabbinic tradition, cited in Babylonian Talmud Avodah 
Zarah 17a, heresy is mentioned first—followed by the reference to 





the governmental authority. It is tempting for this reason to find some 
connection between the ex 





in the baraita and 
the Yavnean curses both of “minim” and “Rome.” The notice at 
the end of Mishnah Sota, (it is immaterial to us whether it was integral 
to the Mishnah or affixed there absent-mind 


Proverbs 5 














idly from a baraita 
mentions the Kingship of Rome becoming “minut. 
It is unlikely that this teaching, ascril 





ped to the tannaitic (pre-200 
C.E. period), originated after the Christianization of Rome in the 
early three hundreds, although Kimmelman has argued for the point 

it did originate at such 





a late date 








Ifwe are to speculate, it would be more cogent to argue that reshut: 


minut reflected a syncretic for 





of Judaism and Hellenism, (akin 10 
that practised by Herod and the Roman occupiers after Herod's rule), 
Perhaps the temptation for Jews to become part of the occupying 





Roman administration in Judea was very powerful. It was Shem: 





Babylonian Taltiud Sankolhin 97a. See the sources cited 
by Kimmelman (1981) 392:n, 18. Kimmelman surmised thatthe bora in Sanhedrin 
is simply a seribal misunderstanding that lacks cogeney. A 
the scribe forgot that Rome was not yet Ch 





ling wo Kimmelman, 





ian in the tannaitic period. 
Kimmelman's argument rest urrounding passages in the 
CE). On the ¢ 




















pect one as well, only then might we wonder if it was scribally adjusted to fit it 
Surroundings. Kimmelman’s claim assumes the scribe knew the sentence from the 
\d of Mishnah Soiah and so adjusted a similar amoraic saying as if t were al 
tannaitic, It is more likely that the bavsita, well established as such, became ap: 
pended ause it was tannaitic lke the Mishna, One cannot assume 















an am into the Mishnah by error and then a scribe inadvertantly 
thought the amoraic saying was tannaitic because it was in the Mishna, ‘The state 
iment here is chasing its own tail in a mad frenzy of circular reasoning 
besides Kimmelman has suggested stich a scenari 

‘See Kimmelman 92 n. 18. His reconstruction of the source of this 
statement depends on a series of unlikely mistakes, If min here refers to Chis 





tianity, it isa prediction that panned out. Rome became Christian after 300 CE 
Rashi, in uncemored versions of his commentary to Babylonian Talmud Sotah 49b, 
tells es of Jesus. Aktematively, and more 
plasuibly, minat may refer to a hybrid of Jewish Roman religions which, aft 
Christianity took over the Empire, fell by the wayside. We know nothing ab 





at he thinks minim refers to the di 
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iah, the leader of the Pharisees, in Avot 1:10 who proclaimed one 
should not become an intimate of the governing authorities (reshul) 
I suspect this means, one should not assimilate and follow their 
customs. Thus the pairing of minut (non-pharisiac heresies) and re 
shut (Jewish/Roman syncretism) in the ex 
Proverbs would be apt. One should not forge 


is of the preacher of 
that Matthew refers 
to Roman centurions as the first followers of the risen Christ. The 





ground for such conversions to Christianity might have been already 
prepared by contacts of Roman officials with Jewish assimilationist 

To return to our discussion, Flusser (1974, 269-273) and Urbach 
1981, 288-289) are likely correct. The curse 


very old part of Jewish liturgy, as witnessed by Sirach and Te 





inst heretics was a 
ft 
posed at 





Berakhot, Eventually a later prayer against Christians, cc 





Yavneh, had a specific aim to increase hatred of sects of Jewish Chris: 
izmatics as well. Kimmelman and Finkel 
might well be right in insisting that Gentile Christians were never 





tians, and perhaps other sc 


targeted, in any time period, in the birkat ha-minim, the curse having 
been aimed only against Jewish heretics. The Rabbis themselves were 
uncertain whether gentile Christians should be condemned. Thus the 


Balam railed against Jewish Christianity alone or did he also warn 





ssage from Yalkut Shimoni which follows further in this paper asks if 





the world about gentile Christianity.” This passage points to the 
uncertainty of the Rabbis themselves on the issue of who exactly was 


meant to be included in the amid 





curse. The answer to the question 
can be 





of whether or not Gentiles were included in the maledic 





answered on that basis. It depended on how the individual interpret- 
ed the word “minim.” Thus the sense of Chrysostom’s (late 4th c) state 
ment that Jews curse (all) Christians in their hearts in the synagogues 
points to the fact that Jews did not differentiate between gentile Chris 
tians and Jewish Christi 

Katz noted that the term notzyim, asa designation of Christians (aside 
from Jesus), does not appear in carly Rabbinic literature as stich. 








* Setzer (1994, 182-190) shows us that sometimes Jews took Christians for insiders 
and at other times as outsiders, We might note that itis highly unlikely that any 
‘one ever took gentile Christians for insiders 

CE. Bicke 1949) 109-204. The mention in Babylonian Talmud Avodah 





rah 7b, Ta’anit 27b as well as Minor Tractate Syfim 17:5 suggests the term was 
Well known. The term may have been used as early as the dawn of Christianity in 
the first century. Precisely what it meant is another matter but the non-existence 





term in the First or Second Centuries cannot be determi 
t's not in the Mishnaht 
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Katz’s guess that this indicates some type of late date for the 
insertion of the term “notzrim” in the liturgy is quite curious. We 
arguments from silence in the Mish- 
ddition it is likely 


the curse’s term “notzrim” came to define min which was already 





have 





-ady pointed out th 
nah prove nothing. If the term notzri was a later a 





being said i 





his prayer. Min was a wide term connoting many types 
of heretics while notzrim is a narrow one denoting Christians, Justin 





and Origen, unlike the later Epiphanius and Jerome, do not men- 


lars, like Finkel, Urbach, 
and Kimmelman, argue that we have definite proof 


tion the “notzrim.” Almost all Jewish schi 
Schiffman, Ka 
now that the word notzrim was added to the curse between the time 
of J was added after the bar Koch- 
ba “War for Independence 











tin and Epiphanius, That is, 





One has to insist, however, that it is purely an argument from 


silence to use these passages from the Church Fathers to claim what 





not said i 





he Jewish liturgy. Nevertheless, the social 





d by Urb 





I conditions posi 





h might be persuasive 





a date for the anti-Christian formula to have been compoved some 
time after Bar Kochba’s defeat, However, using the textual evidence 
by itself which Katz notes to be used by some to support a late date 


for the curse, we cannot find it nearly as conclusive as one might 





imagine. It cannot be stated with any certainty whatsoever that those 
scholars who date the Christian r 
or 90, the period of Gamliel II, 


that the wording of the maledic 





ferences in the malediction to 85 





re wrong.*® All that can be said is 





jon has certainly chai 





years so that even the references to “perushim” have fallen out as 





well. Common sense fails us in seeking answers. It seems quite ti 





believable that Pharisees (=Perushim) and their students in Yavneh 
cursed “perushim,” (deviationists) but apparently they really did. Af 
te 





is said and done, we can only state (based on Mishnayot in 
Mishnah Shabba) that hatred of Jewish Christians was promoted by 
Jewish authorities in the period of the Tannaim. 

Furthermore, Katz notes that the text of f 
tians has never been found in any surviving text from a Christian 
country. Nothing definite can be learned from this except that the 
text survived transplantation to soil where it was of little benefit, It 





curse against Chris- 











Mention has been made in a note above to Pliny’ testimonmy that he had 
4 pagans who had urse Christin an oath, The use 





ore 
off 








yee been Christi 





show sincere repente 





attested, although in nomsJewish 
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was recited in places where Jewish Christians were not the main thom. 
in the side of the Jews. The text must therefore be seen to be very 
old and sacred and brought to these places from Palestine where it 


had relevance. The curse formula, with specific reference to Jewish- 





Christians is, by all accounts, prior to the 4th century. While it is 





debatable if the usage of “notzrim” in the curse dates to the Ist 


century, it is certain that the intent of the curse against heretics was 








neant to include Jewish Christians by the middle of the 2nd cen- 
tury 

‘One should never conclude (as has Finkel, 1981), that the absence 
of strong evidence of the minim-curse to specify notzrim before the year 
135 GE 
religions prior to the Bar Kochba revolt, Tha 





neans that a split had not yet occured between the two 








ranted, The point is we do not know at all when Jews began to use 


the term “notzrim” in their prayers and even if we did we would 
still have no evidence at all for adducing a date for the break of 
Christians and Jews into separate bodies. Already the writings of Paul, 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, and the Gospels show a break has oc 
cured between Jews and Christians prior to the 2nd century." Many 





scholars believe the curse ag; istians was articulated at the 





end of the Ist century. There is no reason to suggest they must be 





wrong. The real question is why Jews should curse Christians in the 


first place in a synagogue prayer. The answer, as given by Urbach 





and Flusser,™ is simply that the notion of asking God to extirpate 
the enemies of the Jews had already been a part of the liturgy from 


Second Temple times. They argue that soon after the destruction 





of the Temple another malediction was institued by Gamlicl II at 





ics, About half a century later 





Yavneh against sectarians and bh 


37 Finkel (1981) 259 denies th 
See D.R.A. Hace (1967) 
el before the Jewish 
against Notgrim to the first century 
CE. This might be so but it is mos likely the spit had already occured much earlier 
On the other hand, Finkel (1981, 283) attempts to argue that the split and the 


possibility. But his arguments beg the question, 









that the two commu 
ated. While so 
argue the ban was enacted after 135 





ties were sepa 
scholars date the ban 















formulation of the curse were mutually contingent events. Th 
‘of Matthew to the end 


‘who date the Gospel 





‘entury see parts of it ae a reaction to the Jewish 





‘curse against Christians which they date to the firs 
there is no reas 


to tie the Jewish and Chnsitian schism to the curse and it must 
Je that 






thac ifthe curse lacked the wor sm 





din the malediction unde 
ould not be confused. 












Christians were 
other term. All the issues are quite sep 
” See Kate (1984) and Flasser (197 


ught of as en 














the addition of Jewish Christians to the list was both natural and 





functional in the Jewish struggle to combat the anti-nomian messages 
of Jewish Christians, 
The Rabbis engaged whatever methods they ha 





at their dispos- 
al to keep heretics, their writings, and their teachings, far from the 
circles of the rabbinic followers. Our focus in this paper is to try and 
inst the Christians. Justin 
17.1 refers 








reconstruct the “mission of the Jews” 
Martyr, in his Di 
were sent or wrote the various Jewish communties to discount Chris 


chose Elders who 








1 claims. Harnack® missed the mark in stating there was no real 





debate after the Ist century because Jews had nothing to gain from 








it—Christianity was an established fact and had gained its indepen- 
sgue that the 





dence. Undoubtedly, Stanton (1985) was correct 





debates continued for centuries. Hulen (19 


We will give evidence of Jewish Christian polemics and debates 





n the early periods from the Jewish materials. Furthermore we 
examine some material preserved in medieval anthologies even if we 


do not know the rabbinic sources from which these texts were gath- 








ered. Neverthless, some parts of them, by dint of their focus on Jewish 


Christians, authentically seem to date from the first four centuries, 





In the medieval compilation called Yalkut Shimoni, in the section 
Yalkut Balak 766 (Salonika edi 
authentically old tradition. An essential p 





ion, 1521) we find what looks like an 





art of section 766 in this 








anthology is the following statement which also occurs in ‘Talmud 


Yerushalmi Ta’anit 2:1 


Rabbi Abbahu said: If 1 
title reflects the Son 








be s0 he is lying); “Lamm the son of man” [here the 
Man sayings in the NT,” at the end he will 











up to the heay 
cons,” this he has said but will not de spoke but will not accomplish it 


This tradition is based upon the entire verse of Numbers 23:19, 
Bal part of Yalkut Shimoni Balak 766 
cites it directly. I have supplied in round brackets and italics those 





's prophecy, but only the l 








parts of the verse which are crucial triggers to yield the final results, 





From the above source it should be clear that Jews were wary of 
Christianity and engaged in polemics to keep their own belief sys- 
tem separate from Christianity. They manipulated the biblical words 





Harnack, 1913. 
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where Balaam had tried to curse Israel but God put blessings into 





his mouth, The Rabbis mentioned i 


effective way to explain Proverbs 27:14 which spoke of blessings 


Yalkut Shimoni had no more 


which were really intended to be curses except to find in it an allu- 





sion to Balaam’s blessings. They understood, as Rabbi Abbahu had, 


that B 
be God, Whom precisely had he w 








had warmed about the dangers of a person claiming to 
ned? Yalkut Shimoni Balak 766 


says two Rabbis disputed whether this warning was meant for Jews 





alone or for Gentiles as well 


1. “He blesses his fellow with a powerful voice,” (Proverbs 27:14) 
How far did the voice of Bala 
IL. Rabbi Yohanan says, “Sixty miles.” (His warning went only to the 


rravel 





Israelite Camp, ic. Gentile Christianity is permissible 
IM, Rabbi Joshua ben Levi said, “The seventy nations of the world 





heard the voice of Balam,” (His warning went to the whole world, 
i.e. Gentile Christianity is forbidden. 
IV. Rabbi Elazar HaQappar says: 
1, God endowed his voice with the power to travel fron 
d to the other 


a) He gazed and saw that the nations would bow down to the 








of the wor 





wun, t0 the moon, to the stars, to trees, and to stones. 





b) He gazed and saw that a man, born of woman, would arise 





in the future seeking to lead astray the entire world by making 


himself a god. 
©) Ttwas for this reason He en 








4 of the world to the other 





that all the nations of the world might hear 








The passage goes on, but we have enough for our purposes here 
One Rabbi believed that according to universal divine laws given 
to Noah even Gentiles were forbidden to practice Christianity, and 
in IV this view is elaborated upon. Rabbi Yohanan argued that the 
prohibition only concerned Jews. 

It is not clear if Chris 
an interesting talmudic pa: 





anity was considered idolatry or not. In 





age we are introduced to some ancient 





See the discussion of th 


84-35. It seems to 
hat interrupt the oF 





age in Klausne 













tence: the God endewed his voice with the power to travel from 


world to the other (..) that all the nat 








sts back 





ions make ie clear we ate speaking of ge 
original statement after the interpolati 
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Jewish views of Jesus. These views were censored out of the current 
tions of the Talmud but rema d 
century traditic 








n in older texts, A second or 
Babylonian Talmud Sanhedrin 43b) says; 





On Passover eve they hung the body of Jesus [for display]. A herald 

had gone out 40 days prior to it: “He is to be stoned for sorcery and 

leading Israel astray. Anyone able to show his innocence should come 
No one wa 





and do 
on Pa 





ble to show him innocent and he was hung 





Here we see the claim that Jesus was a renegade who was tried as 





magician, and who misled Jews into worshipping foreign gods. 
Indeed, the source 





o€S oUt its way to show that every opportunity 


was afforded for some saving testimony; yet there was none to be 





found. This passage, as well as another preserved in Babylonian 





Talmud Sanhedrin 107 





id the teaching recorded in Yalkut Shimoni 
accord well with Christian sources of the early Christian centuries, 
We note that John 7:12,47 and M: 
Jesus was leading Israel astray. In Acts of Thomas 48 we find Thomas 
ick Acts of Philip, Philip 
ian.”* Stanton (1985, 38) 


accusations likely represent post 70 CE accusations against Jesus. 





thew 27:63 claimed Jews thought 








is called a “deceiver” and likewise in the Gi 


is called a “deceiver and magi thinks these 





Dialogue with Typho 108 also notes the charge against Jesus is that of 
being a “deceiver 

The Rabbinic teachings of contempt for Christianity are not re- 
corded in their works the way that Christian contempt for Judaism 
was recorded in theirs. Nevertheless, we saw the bibli 





I spokesman 


for the condemnation of Chistianity in rabbinic sources is made to 





ons, And this is done through 





be Balam, the prophet of the n 
obscure interpretive methods. The Christian sources, on the other 
hand, cite the central fj 

Phi 


Judaism was much stronger than the thrust for Jewish anti-Chris- 





of Jesus as preaching contempt for 
ism and other Jews. As a result, the drive for Christian anti- 





tianity. The Jewish texts are not central to Judaism in the way the 
We find in John 10:51 a tradition about Jews wanting to stone Jesus. Ac 
cording to Maimonides, in uncensored porto Mishneh Torah, one can jus 






ify the ancient traditions of a Jewish court ha 
Mai 


rael physical secu 


ng executed Jesus. According 10 
uty) reading of the Prophets, the Messiah was to give Is: 
y’ and strengthen th ments, Chris 
have done and this must have been 

4 the Christians? To 




















i 





the program of Je he asks, why has C 
boring the w 


Messianic Era 
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Christian ones are to Christianity, Very few observant Jews would 
by 
if any, would not be aware of the Christian material. It is therefore 





aware of the Jewish material while very few observant Christians, 





of historical interest to dust off the early controversies and see how 





Rabbis portrayed their encor 
Christia 
Our current midraskim which could shed light on the early rela- 


s with Christians, mostly Jewish 
s but not exclusively so. 





tionship between Jews and Christians in the period of the New 


Testament have been copied so poorly it is difficult to understand 





the original sources and contexts of these corrupted versions. The 
evidence from extant rabbinic literature is often disjointed. Only with 
perserverence it may be passible to reconstruct the original intent 
of these sources. The total upshot of this discussion must alert us to 
the need to 





yend and explain texts according to the unique clues 
which vary from text to text 

There can be doubt that Jewish Christians developed creative 
scriptural insights of wide appeal. The Rabbis responded by reject 
ing these insights and censured those who would listen to the Chris- 
tian teachings. In this way, the Rabbis drove a wedge between rab- 
binic commentary and Christian commentary. ‘There are hints that 
the Rabbis were not totally successful. The rabbinic authorities threat- 
ened that those who would listen to Jewish Christian homilies would 





be open to divine punishment. We can illustrate our point using 
uncensored editions of the Talmud and the version in Eyn Ya'aco 
We find a discussion between Rabbi Akivah and Rabbi Eliezer in 
Babylonian Talmud Avodah Zarah 16b-17a (variant; Tosefia Hulin 
2:24) after Rabbi E 


against Chris 





iezer was threatened by the Romans in a purge 





nity (minut 





Rabbi Akivab said to him (R. Eliezer), “My master, permit me to say 
something (Tosefta Hulin: perhaps you will not be grieved] which you 
taught me.”®* He said to him, “Speak.” He said to him, “My master. 





perhaps [Tosefia Hulin: one of the heretics told youl a heretical teaching 
or this reason you were ar 





‘came your way and you enjoyed it ai 
rested.” He said to him, “Akivah, y 
walking in the upper market of Sepphoris and one of the disciples of 
Jesus the Notzri,"* Jacob, of the Village of Sakhniah [Tosefta Hulin: 


have reminded me, once I was 











tm Rabbi Akivals, but this was 


Tt is not that he really “heard” this ma 








the conventional expresson in which students addressed their teachers i atic 
period, See the “Reshash” commentary of Rabbi Samuel Strassun to Babylonian 
Talmud Hulin 30b for a list of sources for this phenomenon 





The term “noteri" is not found in the Tosefian version, 
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Sichnin] was his name, challenged me.® [Tosefta Hulin: and he re- 
lated a word of heresy in the name of Jesus, the son of Panthera). He 
said to me: [Tosefta Hulin: What about the harlot’s hire?] It is writ- 
ten in your Torah, You shall not bring the hire of « harlot or the wages of a 
into the house ofthe Lord your Gad (Desneronomny 23:17). Is 
to use these funds for a latrine for the high priest 
I did not respond to him. [Tosefia Hulin: 1 said to him it is forbid 
den. He said to me: [Tosefta Hulin: Let them make with it toilets 
and baths,] Thus Jesus the Notzri® taught me 

Far from the hire of a harlot she gathered them and to the hire of « harlot they 
shall retur, (Micah 1:7). From a place of filth they came to a place of 
filth they shall go. And I enjoyed the interpretation. [Tosefta Hulin: 
I said to him, ‘You spoke well]. For this I was arrested (by the Ro: 
mans) as a suspected Christian. I transgressed that which is written in 
the Torah, Keep your way far from her (Proverbs 5:8) which refers to 
Chris 

of er howse (Proverbs 5:8) refers to the prostitute. [T 














it permissable 























nity and the ruling powers of Rome;®” Ds not go near the entrance 
fia Hulin: ‘For 
26)). Rabbi Eliezer 
ald always run away from unseemliness and 
like unseemliness 








many a casualty has she laid low’ (Proverbs 
taught that a person sh 


what lo 











There are some important things to note here, What is common 


between the two versions of the stories is likely a very ancient story 





and may have actually occured much like the manner reported. The 
version of the Tosefia is repeated with sc 
haGaddol 10 Dew 10 Ecclesiates 1:8. 
At any rate, we learn two things from the story: one, the Rabbis 
themselves had hea 





ne variants in Midrash 








nomy 23:19 and Midrash Kohe 





d Christian exegesis of the Torah; two, the Rabbis 








ing as found in Eym Yaacee. The Vilna edition 
roncously has “matzati", I render the correct 
version as “challenged me” in accordance with similar forms found in rabbinic 
literature 





the Babyl 





Perhaps this disciple had not heard this from Jesus who had died long before 
this incident but he wed this expression conventionally like R. Akiva did in his 
discussion with Rabbi Eliezer 








in the Talmud says “Keep 
werbs 5:8) which refers to Christianity (minal); “Do not 

ibid) refers ro the ruling powers of Rome (shu). Babylonian Talmud 
oh 17a also gives us an interpretatis werbs 3015 


The leech of hell 


nar way far from her 














daughters"—and who are they? 















Christianity and che ruling powers of Rome 
In the Habylonian Talmud the term “min” sometimes refers to non-Jews and 
sometimes to Roman officials. See E. J. (1971) ce. “min.” The pairing of “min 








and Rome in the exeg bs remains curious, 
The Toseftan version runs both verses together. See Avwt deRabbi Natan B, 

(ed, Schechter) 13 0, 
9 See Finkel 





250 and see Klausner (1964) 37-10. 
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aw great danger in Jews listening to these teachings for they might 





be attracted to Christianity. Thus they erected barriers against the 





istian teachers. This very story serves as a warning to the stu- 
dents of the sages of the appeal and severe ¢ 
ing to these Christian teachings. The story of Rabbi Eliezer was 


sequences of listen- 





related as an example of these dangers 

The Babylonian version may be closer to the original since its forms 
accord more with Rabbi Akiba’s form of talking to Rabbi E 
The prooftexts, likely later additions to a very early story, are found 
apart from this story in Avot deRabbi Nalan A ch 2. It might well be 
that the editor of Avot deRabbi Natan A had before him Toseftan 
material to Mishnah Aeot (shared with the Tosefta Hulin) in which 





iezer 





anti-Christian exegeses had been gathered. 

The base traditions behind dvot deRabbi Natan may be seen to have 
originated in the same circles as Tosefta. Avot deRabbi Nalan was 
properly considered a Tosefta to Mishnah Avot and even if the Avot 
deRabbi Natan text has undergone substantial editing in later periods 








many eatly traditions are still preserved in it. There is an expansion 
de Rabbi Natan A, (ed. Schechter) 14. Here the 
teaching begins with an exposition of Proverbs 5:8 (“this is heresy 

and ends with Proverbs 7:2 


of the teaching in Ai 








alking of the dangers of passing the 
door of the prostitute and falling victim to her wiles, Idolatry and 
prostitution are related concepts as both characterize a person as 


unfaithful, It would seem that the use of Proverbs 5:8 and 7:26 are 








not original to the story and fell into the Toseftan version from else 
ory. These very verses from 
Avot deRabbi Natan B ch. 3 


where to enhance the point of the 





Proverbs are juxtaposed to each other 








ake their 





and elaborated upon in Avot deRabbi 


fami ge is that it is dangerous for ane to talk 








and listen to Christian preache 





Given this rabbinic attitude towards Christian teachings, it is highly 
unlikely that the Rabbis 1es would incorporate Christian 





homilies in their own midrashim as if they were rabbinic teachings. 





Yet, we do find evidence of Christian teachings and homilies em 





bedded in the rabbinic 





pus. We are left with two possible hypo- 


wita which records Rabbi 
and i is clear that Rabbi 


"In Babylonian Talmud Pesshim 48a we find 
Akiba saying to Rabbi Eliezer: “Did 


Eliezer had not taught this. Ak 








a there, like here, used a conventional, polite form 


ww. Tosefia Hulin 2:20 adds a rab 








of address when telling a teacher 


binic teaching about fleeing from challenges posed by heretics and puts it into the 






sed was his teaching. 
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theses. One of them is that the Jewish teachings pre-date Christian- 


» Christian 
sources and medieval Jewish ones (independent of the Christian ones 


ity, were lost from early Jewish sources, survived only 





David Flusser (1990) has argued for this approach. The other is to 
surmise that Christian sources have been interpolated by untutored 


gly lifted the Christian material from Jewish/ 











Christian debates, recorded by rabbinic sages. 


These scribes must have been unaware that they were presenting 
ng with 
ue and their 
r. These two 


Christian homilies, We shall examine a number of cases d 
the social and ethic dments of the Deca 
connection with the commandment to love one’s neigh 











units are highlighted both as separate injunctions and also as intra 





related sections. One can find clues here and there in rabbinic sources, 
which allow us to restore the fuller picture of how Christians used 


their understandings to condemn rabbinic attitudes towards them: 





selves while the Rabbis used these same Christian insights to show 


wn belief system in regards to, 





how Christians failed to follow their 





Let us look at the phrasing of the main social commandments of 





the Declaogue in the Synoptic Gospels: 


Mark 10:19 (Matthew 19:18, Luke 18:20) 


You know the 
ot steal, d 
father and mother 


andments: Do not kill, do not commit adultery 








bear false witness, do not defraud, honor your 





The commandmen 





love yc 





r neighbor as yourself” was one of 
the primary biblical commandments for early Christians. There are 
many documents to this effect, but we will cite only five of them now 


37-38) 





Mark 12:28-31 (Matthew 





Which commandment is the first of all"? Jesus answered, “The first 
is, ‘Hear, O Israel: The Lord our God, the Lord is one; and you shall 


love the Lord your God with all your hear...’ (Deuteronomy 6:6). The 





s were based on actual debates or rather on generic 
ustin Martyr's record of his debate with Tryphi 
h debates did occur and the evidence on both 








s corroborates this. 
This is the o 
of the Decalogue in the Septuagint and represent 
the order usualy cited in Christian texts. The Masoret 





of the sixth and seventh commandments in some versions 
text sed by some Jews, Iti 
adultery a 











the sixth and murder as 





he seventh commandment of the E 
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second one is this, "You shall lave your neighbor as yourself’ (Leviticus 
19:18) There is no other commandment greater than these 

Galatians 5:14; 


For the whole law if fulfilled in one word, “You shall love your neigh- 
bor as yourself." (Leviticus 19:18) 


Then we have texts in which the Decalogue commandments and the 


commandment of neigh 





orly love are read in conjunction with each 


other 
Romans 13:9-10: 
He who loves his neighbor has fulfilled the law, The commandments, 


II not kill, You shall not steal, 


* and any other commandment, are summed up 


‘You shall not commit adultery, You s 
You shall not cove 
the fulfilling of the law 








ou shall love y as yourself.”...love is 





The Epistle of James 2:8-11. 


Ifyou really fulfil the royal law, according to the scripture, “You shall 
love y hbor as yourself”, you do well...For He who said, “Do 


dultery,” also said "Do not kill 











Didache chapter 


The Way of Life is this: First, “And yi 
Second, “(And you shall love) your ne 


1 shall love God, your creator 
cif.” And what 
other.—The meaning of these 
dultery, do not bear false wit 











ever is distasteful to y toa 








things is: Do not kill, do not 








ness, do not fornicate, do do not covet that which belongs 





These sources are sometimes compared with rabbinic literature where 
the commandment “Love your neighbor” is held in high regard by 
Rabbi Akivah who considers it an over-arching principle in the 
Torah. (See Sifra Kedoshim to Leviticus 19:18). Although in some 
respects Jewish Christians and rabbinic sages shared a common 





Scripture, it was precisely the polarly opposed interpretations of a 
common canon that engendered so much enmity. In this regard, the 





is a very important passage in the New Testament Gospel of Luke 


10:25-37, It occurs in a passage which is imbued with post-Cruci- 





fixion motifs amongst which is the commissioning of missionaries. 
It appears to be motivated by Church teachings for the community 
of missionaries. The narrative is broken by a question posed by a 


Pharisee to Jesus. We know this is a Pharisee because Luke identi- 
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fies him as a “lawyer” and the term “lawyer” is explicitly used in 
Matthew 22:34 to identify a “Pharisee” in this variant pasage. In 
Mark 12:28, he is described as a “scribe.” 

Whereas in Matthew and Mark the issue is not one of conic 
of inquiry (One asks Jesus, “Whi 
tof all?”), in Luke it is Jesus who asks this o 





tation bu commandment is the 
fe 

to test his piety. And in Luke, it is the learned Jew who says, “Hear 
O Israck: The 


the Lord your God with all your he 








a Pharisee who came 








rd our God, the Lord is one; and you shall love 





Deuteronomy 6:6) and “[you 





shall love] your neighbor as yourself (Leviticus 19:18).”3 Apparent- 


ly, Jesus asks him to read from a Torah which is conveniently at the 





scene. Perhaps the Jewish sage brought it for his test. Jesus points 


‘out what is written and then asks his opponent to look at two pas- 





ces “What is written in the Law?" “How do you read?” perhaps 
an invitation to read the passages aloud. It would seem Jesus points 
out the responses (namely, “And you shall love the Lord your God 


with all your heart”.,.”And [you shall love] your neighbor as your- 





self”) he desires. Jesus then pr 





s the Pharisce for his good answers 


\ese two commandments he will have 





and tells him if he keeps 
eternal life, Unlike the version of Luke, the versions of Matthew and 
Mark agree about the interchange in so far as it is Jesus who tells 
the Pharisee the two | 








pmandments without asking leading 
questions. All in all, Luke seems to 





‘e modified the original inter- 








change into a forum in which the Pharisce appears to have been 


bested on his own reading of the Law 





To continue with the Lucan passage we find that the lawyer 
‘Jesus, “And 


who is my neighbor?" he asks. The answer, again elicited from the 





continues the debat 





n order to justify his rejection 





mouth of the Pharisee, is so 





what unexpected: a merciful Samar- 


This pascage cannot be used to justify the claim that Jews juxtaposed the two 
tury. Matthew and Mark have the justaposi- 
tion in Jeaus’ mouth and this scems to be the original tradition. Luke has east the 


ne in typical debate form which 1 < to affirm Jesus 
the 
























postion and is therefore p 





«. Luke apparently changed 
in which Jen 

would elicit his teachings from the mouth of his opponents. Rather than see here 
more likely we have an undermining of the 





the focus of the teachin wyer to create a debs 











inal pharisiac 
Jewish exchasn 


19:18, Luk 


stians from the term “neighbor” in Leviticu 
mean that first century Pharisee 


w and Mark present 





the teachin 
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itan (a sectarian whom one might catagorize as heretic and enemy 
might be a good neighbor if he shows compassion. This question “and 
ghbor” forms the pivot of several Jewish/Christian 
debates in both Jewish and Christian sources, not necessarily because 














Jews excluded non-Jews from this commandment; Leviticus 19:33 
itself forbids the exclusion of converts and resident aliens. Yet, the 


jewish C 





Rabbis excluded heretics and apostates; namely, 





istians. 
chris: 
tians in the early rabbinic period and perhaps the Gospels cor 
some evidence of the Jewish exclusion of Christians from the love 
y 
references to the problems caused by Christians using Israel's Serip- 
tures and even seeing themselves as the Israel mentioned in them, 

Several of the Rabbis held Jewish Christians in contempt for this very 
reason alone. One of them is reported t 





This exclusion was the source of friction between Jews and 








commandment in the Ist century.” Rabbinic sources have 














have said if someone were 





to chase afier him to kill him, or even if'a snake were to pursue him 


to bite him he should take shelter in an idolotrous temple rather than 








run into a Jewish Christian church. The reason given for this ad- 


vice turns out to be that the latter are worse than idolators since they 





know the divine will and deny it 


The rabbinic sources hint of heated debates between the two sides. 





But there are some very peculiar twists in our sources and we will 
histo- 
ry of these sources. In some late collections of ancient Jewish com- 





have to consider them one at a time to determine the textu: 





ientaries to Scripture, what may be Jewish Christian int 





pretations, 


‘on rare occasion, appear in the midrashic collections as if they were 


# See J. T. Sanders (1993) 146-149 for a review of the literature concerning 
the Jevish-Samaritan rift 

” While Luke could not really speak 
none in the time of Jesus), he could speak of 
mnsidered to be heretical. Hence he utilized the fig 
1) 297 for a Hist of sources identifynng minim with Samaritans, 
he banita in Kallah Rabbati ch. 6 when Rabbi Eliczer was on 

that they should be careful about the honor duc 
ness of their when they stand 








ther fringe group which the scribes 


Finkel 








According was 

his death bed he told his student 

ne’s fellow ancl to have full awai 

in prayer. The talmudic commentary in this 
as yourself, Lam the lord.” But does not cite “And you 

God.” There i no exidenice here that Jews juxatposed the 

gh love of mankind and love of God were recurrent 

















tractate refers to “And you 









shall love your neigh! 
shall love the Lord you 
two commandments 








themes in their sermons. 
See Tanhuma “ki tissa” beginning of 34. [The Gentiles say:] “And we are 

Israel." The Chistian view is put forward by Justin Martyr in his Dilague with Trp 
* See Babylonian Talmud Shabbat 116), 
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rabbinic words. This material has not been widely discussed in English 


before and I present that material, with some tentative analysis, to 





encourage further enquiry into this puzzlement. 


In order to study this development we will start with a relatively 





straight-forward so 





-e to understand the rabbinic sanction to pro- 
mote hatred of the Jewish Christians. Perhaps this selection itself is 
4 witness to the debates in the early Christian period. This selection 
gains additional significance when we consider its context in the light 
of the Christian challenge to the Jewish Elders of Matthew 5:43: “You 
have heard that it was said "You shall love your neighbor,” there- 





fore” hate your enemy.” Apparently deductions of exclusions like 








ongst the Pharisees 
when it is remembered that “enemy” refers to heretics. It might well 
be that Matthew 5:43 reflects an answer to Jewish polemics exclud- 


ing Christians from the love commandment and was part of the 





ongoing conflict between the Pharisees and the Christians, The state 





nt well be post Jesus. However, it is possible that other 





enemies are meant as well—enemies who were ethnically Jewish but 


were opponents of the Pharisees. 





ut deRabbi Natan 





deRea 
Joshua: “The evil eye, the evil inclination, and misanthropy expel 
man from this world” (Mishnah Avot 2:11), The ma 
ropy is explained as follows: 


pi Nathan A (end 





hapter 16) explains the words of Rabbi 











And what do we learn concerning the condemnatic 
This teaches that 0 


Sages,” therefor 





of misanthropy 
ld not be clever™ and deduce: “Love the 








T “and” after a direct command signifies “then poth in Mat 
thew and in the following excerpt from Avot de where “and” isthe original 
text, but connotes “therefor 


Probably ome cou And you shall love your 





















are yourself. Judah Goldin (1974) as “No man should think of say- 
This is not a p deduction of what is discourged by the term “misan 
thropy.” The opposite w pilanthropy"—love of one’s fellow. Who is 





inchided as “one’s fellow” forms the context ofthe teaching, Apparently, some 
isto be be excluded but it i difficult to know why this assumption is made. All we 
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fore hate the ignorant; but the proper deduction is “Love everyone” 
therefore hate the heretics and the apostates [to Christianity] and the 
inform 

And thus David said: “Do I not hate them that hate Thee, O Lord? 
And do I not loathe them that rise up 
perfect hatred; I count them my enemies” (Psalm 13 
Does it not say, “Love your neighbor as yourself Tam the Lord (Bertie, 





inst Thee? I hate them with 
21-22)." 








T created him)"*> (Leviticus 19:18). So then if one behaves as “your 
people,” you must lave him, but if he does not so behave, you must 


not love him. 





The latter paragraph poses a question: Does not Leviticus teach us 
that you are supposed to love everyone, including “heretics, infor- 





ants and apostates?” This verse is cited to pose an apparent con 


tradiction to the rabbinic teaching encouraging hatred of them and 





so requires an answer to justify the teaching. As the text now stands, 


the answer does not respond to the question, “So then if one be- 





haves as your people” does not seem a germane response to the 





challenge from the love commandment in Leviticus, Something is 
wrong with the internal logic of the text. To make sense of this, we 


will have to correct it somewhat. By s 





ply introducing the open: 
ing of the verse of Leviticus into the text of the midrash we can 
comprehend the midrashic passage much more clearly. We suggest 
citing the biblic 
end of the midrash will read: 


I verse, Leviticus 19:18, in its entirety and now the 





‘can surmise is thatthe tradition of “love of neighbor” precludes any hatreds. Why 
then does it not preclude hatred of apostate 

™ Schechter’s vers deReabbi Nathan 64, Compare the list 
the Rabbis in Tosefta Sanhedrin 13:5, 















passage is a late scribal intery 
nian Talmud Shobbet 1 16a, Jerusalets Tal 
144, Methilla of Rabbi lima! Beshalah Shirt 6, Sifre Deuteromy piska 33 
The pass integral to the midrash as it renders the remainder 
midrash as redundant in that it provides a biblical verse to justify hating he 
That isthe wh 


jon in the pericopae. It is found in 
Shabbat 16:1, Senahot 2, Towefta 















point of the remainder of the pericopae. The passage should be 





bracketed as an addition, 
not to exclude any. 
4*And why i that 


We just finished saying that 
w niow make an exchision? Some text 











here 
This is 


that made its way into this text, and into the 


a known midrash, 








xt text: “Love your neighbor as 
yourself, Lam the Lord, I created him." Goldin (1974) renders here: “Because 1 
{the Lord] have created him.” He appeals to Isaiah 45:8 which he thinks accounts 
Tor the reading here. This is indeed how the text reads but itis highly dubious this 
iginal It adds noth at here mi 











reading i 
the next passage. It seems to have made its way in Here by a scribal error of 








to the point of 
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You shall not t 
dren of your people, but you shall love your neighbor as yourself: I an 
the Lord.” So th a people” you must love him, 
but if not, you 





one behay 





ust not love him. 





The essence of the homily is clearly being informed by the reference 


ple” in Leviticus. We can prove this by looki 








to “your pe 
other homily, this time on Exodus 22:27, which says “A ruler 
your people you shall not curse.” Ba 





pylonian Talmud Yeoama 
and Babba Kama 94b—interpret the rul 


22:27 or some editions 22:28) to mean that one must not 








jongst “your people” 
Exodus 





curse the ruler; yet, this is so only “if he behaves as your people” 
{and is not a heretic), if he does not behave that way, then one might 
well curse him. This la 


did not exempt anyone from practising cordial social 





jer midrash makes it clear that the Rabbis 








spect to those who acted as h 





tics except in those few cases where 
Scripture (eg. Exodus 22:27) explicitly qualified practising the norm 





by using the words “your people.” Since our midrash, in its extant 


version, in Avot deRabbi Natan qualifies who must be loved and who 








not by reference to “your people” we must assume the r 





to that part of Leviticus 19:18 which mentions “your people.””’ The 
midrash has to be emended accordingly 

Its likely that the context of tl 
the atmosphere of Jewish and Christian disputations of the early 





above midrash is to be found in 


Christian Era, The Christians considered Jewish hatred of the Jew- 
ish Christians to be a grave infracture of Scripture which was un- 





justifiable. I humbly suggest the following emended version repre- 


sents the original tradition behind our midrash in Avot deRabbi Natan 





late copyist. Undoutedly, it belon 





another midrash, now lost, which provided. 
adding the words “Iam the Lord” after “And you sh your 
urself: God created both hin 


the rational f 







neighbor as 
been a collect: 
This is rendition in both the 


you," I suspect there hi 
Love your neighbor” midrashim. 
sh Targum Onieles and the Christian Syriac 





translation of the Bible or Pes 








F a paraphrase of Leviticus 19:18 in this regard sce Avot deltabbi Natan B 









ch. 26: If you love your neighbor whose behavior is proper in the way your is, 
then I the Lord am certain to have mercy the verse is read by 
‘equating the phrase as yourself in “love bor as yourself" with “children 
{your people”, that is, act asa proper Jew and someone else does not then 





ins pr » not act properly and he does not act 


punish 


not to love him, Bus ify 
properly and you hate him then God w 
he acts peoperly and you love him, then ( 
ends with the notice: Lam the Lord, 





s, and if you act pr 


d will love you. Th 
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A ch, 16 to read in its entirety as follows. 





And what do we learn conc 
This teaches that one should not be clever and deduce: “Love the Sages, 
therefore hate their students, or “Love the students,” therefore hate 
the ignorant; but the proper deducti 
hhate the heretics and the apostates {to Christianity) and the informants! 
Did Scripture not say, “Love your neighbor as yourself, 1 aM THE 
At the opening of the verse, Leviticus 19:18 what does Scripture say? 
“And you shall not take vengeance or bear any hatred against the 
children of your people, but you shall love your neighbor as yourself 
1 AM THE LORD,” So then if one behave 

love him, but if not, you mu 


ming the condemnation of misanthropy? 


is “Love everyone” therefore 

















‘your people” you must 








The correctness of this proposed version is enhanced by the real- 
ization that most likely the scribe’s eye jumped from the first cit 

n the Lord” to the second ci 
g lines. ‘The technical tern 
teleuton and it is a frequent occurence in the copying of manuscripts. 


tion of “Ta 





tion of it and he dropped 





the interve 





for this jump is homoio- 


At any rate, it seems rather certain that we have here an echo of 
part of a typical “Jewish Christian versus Pharisee (or Rabbi) debate.” 
In this case the J 





swish Christian opposes the opinion of the Ph: 





see (Rabbi) that it is permissable for Jews to hate heretics and he 
cites the biblical verse that stands, first and f 





post, as the major 


principle in Christian thought. The response of the Jewish sage does 





not minimize the importance of the verse, “Love your neighbor as 





yourself” (which is likewise a great inclusive principle in the Torah: 





so says Rabbi Akiva according 





the words of the Yerushalmi 
Talmud Nedarim 9:4 and Sifra to Kedoshim 19:18) and is not to be 





underestimated in any way. On the contrary, he says, if it is permit 
the God to 
love all creatures, it must be that God considers sectarians to be the 





ted to hate heretics, despite the major commandment 





most evil of all and therefore an exception.” 








Hebrew “keitsad”: the term is used in Tannaitic Titerature of the two first 
Christian centuries as a way of asking what further details we have concerning 
material known from more general teachings of Rabbis. We should therefore date 


this material to the earlier strata of debate 
» Exclaims the Christi 
% See Setzer (1994) 14 


hate Christians 








or the Christ 





in charge that Jews are taught 10 
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Tosefia Sheouot 


Now we will offer an explanation of another debate between Jews 
and Ch 
to restore its prin 


ians which 





1 requires some specul 





jon on its context 


























Tosefia Shevuot 3:6 





Hanania ben Kinai explains: [Scripture states:] “[A person who sins 
and deceives God] and negates his fellow.” (Leviticus 5:21; in some 
biblical versions, Leviticus 6:1 
[This means] a person does not negate his fellow" unless he ha 
already diminished his Root (ic. he is an atheist 
‘Once Rabbi Reuven delivered a [Sabbath] homily” in Tiberius and 
a philosopher challenged him. 
He said to him—Who is 
plied to him—The one who denies the One who created him (ie, you 
He said—How s0? He replied to 
our father and your mother, do. 





ys rebellious (ie. lawless)? He re 








are rebellious and als 








pmmit ac ‘not steal, do hot give false wit 








fet your neighbor's possessions.” Now [Levitcus 5:21 





rd and claims} a person cannot negate a [social] rule 
‘Heb; daca?) without diminishing the Root. In fine, a person does not 
go to perform a transgression unless he has already denied the One 
who commanded it 


This passage defies ready i ation. However, if the story is to 





have a point in its literary setting, the reference to Leviticus 5:21 in 


the Toseftan law code, must carry aver into the story which follows 





it, At the outset, we notice here that a debate between a Christian 


and a Jew is centered on a discussion of rebelliousness and lawless- 





ness. Stanton (1985, 377-79) has provided us with a fine study to 
show us that the charge of lawlessness and godlessness was a frequent 
ige that Jews levelled at Christians in the period of the Church 


Fathers. This Toseftan passage seems to have been torn out of some 





larger document and to have been poorly preserved so we do not 
follow at all the thrust of the larger debate here, Suffice it to say that 





Breach a tru 
Jacob Newsner (1981) 2 
bath.” However, it has a sp 
" “Philosopher” here 





renders this, 








nost would, “spent the Sab- 





aterm for a Christian, likely a Jewish Christian, Newsner 

(op. cit) gives us, as most would: “and a ce 

Again we likely have specialized meanings in the 
* So asks the Christian. Neusner (1961) renders literally “What is most hateful 

inthe W 


idiomatic for “typically 


ain philosopher came across hit, 

















anui"—rebellious. “Ba’elamn” is sometime 
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the Jewish Christian philosopher here is bothered that Jews claim 
Christians are rebellious when in fact it is they who negate the Law 
less 





of Love. The Jew responds that Christians can be called la 

ecause they can be called atheists. The precise sense of the passage 

nbiguous but that much we can surmise. The Jew’ 

centers on the Christian’s acceptance of the last half of the Ten Gom- 
Ppa 

e Law 





arguments 


mandments. He 





ly wants to show them they do accept at 





dlaim, on 
s they 
less and atheists. Of course, Jews could be called 


least part of t ind that is sufficient to justify th 





their own terms, that since many Christians break th 
are rightly called la 
these things also. The Toseftan passage be 











ins by calling Jews who 





break social commandments by the te 





“atheists.” Jews did not deny 
such terms could apply to them, 

It seems Christians did. The Rabbi simply wa 
Christians were “rebellious and atheists.” It is 





ts to justify the 





Jewish claim th 





possible that New ‘Testament teachings linking love of fellow and love 





of God together were designed to counter the Jewish charge of law- 
heism, Paul and James imply that early Chris 


e towards the social commandments; an attitude 





lessness and. ns ha 





a cavalier atti 






which both writers wanted to correct. 


The Tosefta Shewot passage begins by stating a 
cerning Leviticus 5:21 which int 
ethical rules and faith in God the crea 








pretation con- 
nates the relatic 
One might im: 
the editor happened to know a story which utilized this re 





ship betwee 
the 


tionship 











night likely have been the source of the exegesis. The tie 
between Leviticus 5:21 and the social commandments of the Deca- 
logue in Christian thought is attested as early as the beginning of 
the 2nd century." Pliny,” in a letter to Trajan (10.96), refers to the 


major Christian rite being an oath to abstain from theft, robbery, 














adultery, breach of faith—not to deny a deposit which was claimed.” 
This testimony ties together Leviticus 5:21 and Decalogue teachings." 
The Tosefta has probably preseved, albeit in fragmented form, the 





essence of a Christian 0: the Toseftan commentary to 





has part 





Leviticus 5. There is no reason to suspect that the story is a ficti- 
tious story on the part of the editor. As matters stand now, the story 





® See M. E. Andrew and J.J. Stamm (19 
1934) 2 








CEA. B. Nock (1968) 22-5 
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could be omitted from Tosefia with no loss whatsoever. 





Let us explain our rendering of the above translation and slight 
interpolations in the Tosefta Skewot passage above. We suggest that 


Rabbi Reuven delivered his Sabbath homily in Tiberius, The mean- 





ing of “sha 





avat” is taken to mean “deliver a [Sabbath] sermon” (lt- 
erally, to sit in session) rather than posit that he spent the Sabbath 


there or placed a technical residence there in accordance with legal 





requirements for travellers. This meaning is derived from Mekhilla 
deRabbi Ishmael parshat Bo, Pisha 16:18. We read there: “Could it be 
that Rabbi Elazar the son of Azariah gave a lecture [on the Sab- 





bath?} (Hebrew: shava/) and did not teach anything new to you. 
“Shavat” hi Likewise Bal 
Talmud Enin 29a and Talmud Yerushalmi Erwin 3:1 relate, “Once 
Rabbi Meir delivered a [Sabbath] he 
man came..." The parallel reading of Tosefta Enwin 9:4 shows this 





to mean “hold a study sess 














yy (shavat) in Erdiska and a 


has to be the meaning since it says: “Once we were sitting before 
Rabbi Meir in the Study Hall in Erdiskos and someone said...” The 
context of the discussion makes it clear that Rabbi Meir was teach: 
ing them on the Sabbath when he was consulted. “Shavav” is the 
same form of expression used in Tosefia Shawot; “Once Rabbi Re- 
uuven delivered a Sabbath homily in Tibe 





us.” The expression is again 


lel 
> “to discuss legal 


used in Babylonis 





a Talmud Shabbat 29b and the Toseftan par 





has “srwyx,” which might mean “to lodge” but al 


jext makes it clear that there was a session 





matters.” Again the c 





of the sages on the Sabbath. I do not know, if the term is used only 
for S: 
bath) or if the word means to “sit in study session” (and is related to 





bath meetings (and is related to the word Shabbat i.e. Sab- 





yeshiva or moshav, ic. study council activity of the Sabbath 





in those times. However, in most cases, the contexts stipulate that 
we are speaking of large gatherings on the Sabbath for the purpose 
of study and clar 





ation of traditional lore. 





‘Therefore, it seems apporiate to conclude that in our case above 
the Christian challenged the Rabbi during his public, Sabbath ser 
mon in the study hall. Apparently he did not approve of the con- 
tents of the sermon, We will assume that his sermon offended Chris- 


tian sensibilities and he was 





‘hallenged on that point. “Matso” in 





ese contexts of debate must refer to a challenge rather than sim- 
ply “happening upon.” The usage of “matzo” (literally “found him”) 
here operates exactly the same as the one found in the Tosefia Haggiga 





2:12 where we read about a student of the School of Hillel who leaned 
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contrary to the ruling of the School of Shammai 





the “olah sacrifice” in the Temple courtyard on a festival day 


o) him, He 
to him—Do you know the rules of leaning? He replied to him- 
Do you know the rules of silence? He quieted him with this rebt 


A student from the School of Shammai challenged (mal 











¢ the term “matzo 





certainly operate 





as a challenge to anoth- 
' opinion, Challenges in these “matzo” contexts require a response 
to correct the p 
In the Babylonian Talmud Avodah Zarak 16b passage cited above 
Rabbi Eliezer failed to respond to the challenge (matzani) of the Jewish 
heretic and was therefore criticized, We can establish now that the 








int of confrontation, even if only a sarcastic one. 


Tosefta Shevuat text concerns a challenge to rabbinic complaints about 
Christians, 





Toa the re 








erences in the passage cited above, we might 
look at some Christian doctrines: Romans 13:9-10 says: 


He who loves his neighbor has fulfilled the law. The commandments, 
‘You sh I not kill, You shall nos ste 
You shall not covet,” and any other commandment, are summed up 

in one sentence, “You al 
the fulfilling of the law 





all not commit adultery, You shi 








love your neighbor as yourself.”,,love is 


The various com 





ndments are really subject to the greater law of 
love—to break a single one is to transgress the whole law, The 
particular is subject to the main tenet. This is even more clear in 
the Epistle of James 2:8-11 


“If you really fulfil the royal law, according to the seripture, “You 


shall love your neighbor as yourself", you do well..For He who said, 





Do not commit adultery,” also said “Do not kill 





The point of our discussion now is simply to use the Tosefta to show 
another instance where Christians challenged Jews to justify their 


heated rhetoric against Christians. Question: why did Jews say 





theists. The two 
an is perplexed and 
ophic type of argument to justify the 


Chrsitians were lawless? Answer: because they v 





charges are actually the same one. The Chris 
the Rabbi produces a phi 


heated rhetoric. The social commandments are scriptural dictates 








nement 





as well and so guaranteed by God. Thus, to deny the com 
is to deny the commander. This philosophic type of argument lies 
behind the heated rhetoric. This is the teaching derived from Lev- 


21, “[A person who 





iticus and deceives 





d] and negates his 
fellow 
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We next note late midrashim that reflect the Christian teachings 
of love as if in their entirety they were Jewish to begin with. And 
just as we have had to re-adjust the previous texts we will have to 
re-adjust the next one. This one requires substantial adjustment and 





few will find reason to object to these adjustments. In short, we posit 





the text before us has been subject to an interpolation. 


Pitron Torah, parashat Kedoshim 





1/ “And you shall love your neighbor as yourself” (Leviticus 19:18) 
This commandment includes the observance of all the negative com 
pmandment of “And y 





an beings. 
u shall love 
hereby fulfilled” your obedience of 


mandments which were stated in respe 





ating hu 





For whenever you perform the 





your neighbor,” you will have 


do not take the Lord’s name in vain, and do not kill, and do not steal, 





id do not bear false witness and do not covet (Exodus 20:7,13-17 





and all such similar commandments, 

2/ For sages have said: All of the command 
dependent on two verses; the first “And you shall love the Lord your 
God.” (Deuteronomy 6:6), and the second, “And you shall love your 
neighbor as yourself” (Leviticus 19:18). That is, the two-hundred and 








ty cight positive commandments are dependent upon “Love the Lord 








your For anyone wh 
them, And 
you shall 
fill “And 


9/ Als 


loves God and loves himself will perform 
on “And 
+r you will ful 








the negative commandments are dependent 






as yourself." For whene 





re your neighbor as yourself,” these, ie. all of 
re fulfilled. 
, Scripture states “[The stranger 








ming the so 











ative amongst you, 
[and you shall love him as yourself.” (Leviticus 19:34) From here sage 





derived: What is hateful to you do not do to your fellow 
There is an equal likelihood that that the first (1/) and last (3. 
passages are drawn from either a Jewish or a non-Jewish source, The 
middle section, as will soon bi 


explained, is an interpolation, for 





whatever reaso constructed thoughts. Our midrash 





ff some poor 
is hateful to you do not do to your 
fellow” which is the dictum attributed to Hillel! and echoed by 


concludes with the saying, “Wha 








Fulfilled these thr 
action, hardly is sulficien 


hs some positive act of mind. Not doing, that is lack 





to bring one any merit of fulfilment, The act of love 
si it on that 


fulfilment to these negative precepts and allows one gain 





See Babylonian Talmud Stable 31a. 
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Rabbi Akivah.'®" But this saying also was attributed by Christians 

to the God-fearing Jews," who loved their fellow." It was claimed 

the Christians received the following citation as a definite tradition 
c 

not to be done to you, do not do to others.”! While the dictum 






‘What you wish 








known both from Jewish sources and Christian sources, the phras- 
ing in Pitron Torah is decidely that of Hillel or Akiba and one mi 
irce for the midrash in 





wish to argue this fact points to a Jewish so 
Pitron Torah. The retort would be that it is entirely possible that a 
Jew translated the entire section fr 











a Jewish Christian source and 
used the wording of Hillel/ Akiba with which he was most familia 

In other words, the Jewish form of the saying in Pitron Torah tells us 
nothing about the provenance of the material at all.!®° Indeed, the 





saying in the Recognitiones is followed by a list of ethical con 
ments from the Decalogue that matches those in Pitron Torah, That 


list is also found in Didache following the commandments of love of 





cighbor and love of God and the golden rule (in its negative for- 





mulation), all C 

What is even 
ts is attached to the saying of Hillel by the medieval author 
Babylonian Talmud Shabbat 31a, Not only 
ions love of 


tian sources. 
ore bewildering is that a similar list of ethical con 











Rashi in his commenta 








od and love of ma 
ristian Didache 


this, but Rashi also m 











ion with Hillel’s saying, as does the Cl nd also the 
Jewish Pitron Torah. Furthermore, after citing the Rabb 
“And you shall love your neighbor as yourselfis the great rule of the 
Torah” the medieval author of the Jewish Sefer ha-Hinukh provides a 


list of social commandmé pst identical to the Chris 





nic dictum, 











nts which are 





tian lists (also following the notice that love of neighbor is the great 


WW See Avot deRabbi 
W? Flusser (1990) discusses the Christian sources and prefers to think that they 
ely copied from ancient Jewish sources but this by no means certain 
Pethaps God-fearing Jew is a term for Jewish Christians used by gentle 

Christians (ike in Didache ch, 2) or pe does mean Jews who ar 
Christian at all as Flaster thinks (ike T. ‘of Naphiali, Tobit, and Phil). Wit 
refers to Christians it must mean they received this tradition in the name of Jesus 
and I tend to think this isthe likeliest possibiiy. Thus, the passage in Pron Torsh 
lly be Christian or that of Jesus, with an interpolation to make it sound 


Naton B, ch 





























10¥ Flaster draws our attention to Recgnitionen, Berlin, 1965, 253. The Recegitioner 
deals with James and Jewish Christian communities 
* Sce further, Bacher (1890-1903, 4) and see the work by Johann Philippidis 


Leonidas (1929) which is devoted to the forms of the saying in many religious tri- 
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rule of the Torah; so Didacke, Romans and James) and also found in 
Pitron Torah after mention of “And you shall love your neighbor.” Are 
these simply shared traditions stemming from more ancient Jewish, 
pre-Christia 
way into rabbinic texts? Perhaps a more detailed examination of the 








n sources or have the Christian formulations found their 








midrash in Pit 

What w 
sion of Rabbi Akiba’s well known remark of Sifra Kedashim to Leviti- 
nt, 
The verse, ‘And you shall love your neighbor as thyself is the major 
principle in the Torah” 
the social commandments of the Decalogue “and 
these?” Or is the Pitron Torah pericopae based on some Christ 


Torah can help us untangle this web. 





have to decide is this: Is the first (I/) section an expan- 


cus 19:18 (and Talmud Yerushalmi Nedarim 9:4)? Is it his con 








that Pitron Torah explains in reference to both 





laws to 





teaching alone? In favor of the view that the midrash is Jewish we 
have the citation of the author of Sefr ha-Hinuch who cites the love 
commandment as the-all inclusive principle of the Torah and fol- 
lows it with a comparable list from the Decalogue “and similar laws 
to these,” Furthermore we have Rashi’s very comparable statement 
in his commentary to Shabbat 31a. So pethaps Pitron Torah has some 
common Jewish source which is no longer ext 
in favor of 


i. On the other hand, 





1e view that we have a Christian source, we observe that 








in Pitron Torah we have not only the love commandment followed 
by the social laws but also the notice that there is fulfilment of these 





very act of loving one’s neighbor. The precise formula- 
tion is not found exactly this way in any Jewish source but is found 
in Romans 13:9-10 and James 2:8-11. However, the implication in 


the medieval Jewish sources is certainly to the same effect. More 








thought has to be given to these consi ns. 


A detailed 





nination of the passage suggests that most likely 


the reference to loving strangers found at the end of section 3/ in 





Pitron Torak belongs with section 1/ which is a fitting conclusion for 
it. Itnicely completes the unit dealing with love of neighbor (which 
enables one to fulfill a negative precept while doing the positive one 
and extends it 


Also concerning the s 

ed with you shall be] to you as the native amongst you, [and 

all love him as yourself.)” (Leviticus 19:34) From here 
fellow 


journer, Scripture states “The stranger who 





sojou 











derived: What is hateful to you do not do toy 





We can now break our passage into two units. This will enable us 





to see both sections as sep 





rate parts of two different Jewish del 
with Christians. We have already noted that “And you shall love your 
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neighbor as yourself” was often used by Christians to challenge 
s. The Jewish responses were 





rabbinic antipathy towards CI 
varied. I suggest we have here two separate responses which b 








ame 





intertwined. The first response w 





simply to say that Jews are ob- 
int 








ligated to love everyone, including sojourning strangers. The p 
ind meant to lessen hostility. This represents a mo 
concilliatory stance than we have seen up until now and the piece 
might well date from the post-Constantine period when Christe 
n had gained new power over Jews. 

nal tradition behind Pitron Torak read some~ 


is defensive 















We posit that the orig 
thing like this: 


“And you shall love your neighbor as yoursell” (Lev. 19:18): This cor 
mandment includes the observance of all the negative commandments 
which were stated in respect t 

you perform the commandmer 
Yyou will have thereby fulfilled your 








eating human beings, For whenever 





And you shall love your neighbor,” 
edience of: Do not take the Lord's 
and do not st 










ain, and do not kill I, an 





‘witness and do not covet (Exodus 20:7,13-17) and all such similar com- 
ts. Als ourner, Scripture states “[The 
fer who sojourned with you shall be] to you as the native amongst 
you, [and you shall love him as yourself] (Leviticus 19:34) From here 


sages derived: What is hateful to you to your fellow 











The Rabbis simply presented a teaching on the verse “love your 
cd their particular understand- 
achings. And furthermore, they 





neighbor” and at the end even show 





ing was consonant with early Jewish 








nature were obligatory on Christians," if they would follow them. 
Rashi and the author of Sefer ha-Hinukh were able to use examples 
similar to this Pitron Torah midrash 
Jewish teaching of Hillel or Akiba. Furthermore we will find that such 
teachings infiltrated Jewish collections of midrashim throughout the 
medieval period. The real thrust of the debate 





-cause they signalled an authentic 








in the next section of 
the midrash points out that the first Christian sages demanded more 
nents. This 





of Christians than the observance of the social command 
is done by showing evidence that these Christian teachers extended 


the rule of love to include love of God as well as love of neighbor 








This paragraph of midrash represents the Jewish argument against 


the Christian preachments to ignore the ritual laws. In this way, you 


Christians treat love your neigbor to include many laws, consisten- 








we who accepted the preeminence of the dual Jove comm 
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cy demands love of God be treated with equal rigor 


What is relayed in the name 
[commandment],” “the second’ 
of Jesus (Mark 12:28-31 and M 





of “sages” who speak of “the first 
is exactly like the words reported 


thew 22:37-38) 








Which commandment is the first of all? Jesus 
Hear, O Israek: the Lord our € 
the Lord your 


swered: “The first is 
4, the Lord is one, and you shall love 
nd is this, “You shall love your neigh- 
commandment greater than these,” 












Sod etc.’ The se 





boras yourself. There is no othe 


These New Testament passages also say that on these two major 


commandments rest all the other commandments of the Torah 





Likewise Didache chapter 2 echoes the usage of “first;” “second”: 





First, “And y 
your neighbor 





sve God, your creator. Second, [And you shall love] 
s yourself, And whatever is distasteful to you, do not 
Do not kill, do 
not fornicate, do 


do to another.—The meaning of these teaching. 





not commit adultery, do not bear false witness, 


not steal, do not covet that which belongs to your neighbor 





It is highly unlikely that it is sheer coincidence that midrash Pitron 
Torah utilizes 





st” and “second” precisely in the way it does with: 
‘out any dependence on a Christian source. The normal rabbinic 
ating can be found in Babylonian Talmud Makkot 2 
where the number of items to be enume 


usage of co 





ted is stated outright, the 





nd this is followed by the various biblical ci- 
107 Te is 


are four things ete.” 





tations without stating which is first, second and third etc 
also highly unlikely that any ancient Jewish, pre-Christian source 
existed that used precisely this 






expression which was then bor- 
«. D, 
Flusser’s (1990) assertion that this must be the case is ill-founded, 
No one has ever found such a Jewish source that could be dated 
before the 12th century, let alone prior to the 2nd century. There 





rowed by the author of the Jesus’ sayings in the New Test 











ire corpus of Midrash and Tal 





mud. There can be no doubt that this formulation in the Jewish Pitron 





Torah anthology is entirely from a Christian source. The original point 
of the passage might well have been to expand the idea of Chris- 





‘6? "There are many many examples ofthis form. We should note that in the 
Pribta to Either Rabba 3 there isa passage to the effect that in three places Scripture 
wame the Isacites and indeed enumerates the verses: "Fits. 













second... tied (erial from which 
Either Bee rmbyellishie 
and additions, They are in no way original to the tradition, The original form of 
the rabbinic tradi din Methilta Rabbi Ishmad, Bethalah Vaychi 2, a 
Talmud Yerusha TThave not found a similar instance of 

second-third,” in rabbini 





ical expressions were la 
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tians that they were obligated in “Thou shalt nots” of an ethical 
nature by telling them their obligation extended to even those “shalt 
nots” of a ritual nature—most of which the 





‘stians rejected. 
ancments are 
ndment, “And 
Posi- 


Whoever added the unit claimi 





g the positive comn 






the “fulillers”, as it were, of another positive comm 





you shall love the Lord your God” made an egregious € 






tive commandments (requiring commission) demand some act, 








are not passive as are negative commandments (requiring restraint), 


The act of doing any positive commandment fulfils itself and does 
not need to rest upon, or be included with, some other positive 
commandment to find its act of fulfilment. Such hermeneutic is found 


nowhere else in the entire Rabbinic or Christian corpus. This con- 





fused addition is nothing but empty nonsense, unworthy of any 
competent biblical exegete. This addition has to be deleted, Further 


emendation is necessary as a result, The above is only the first of 





five reasons for suspecting corruption in the passages. The five, 





including this one, are 


1) While the claim of 1/ is possible in that that a negative com 
mandment is fulfilled by a positive commandment, the reverse is 
led” 


g, not abstaining from somethin 





simply impossible—a positive commandment is in itself 





on its own—one is doing somet 





Therefore the positive act do \t 





not require another commandme 
to make it active 


2) It is impossible in 2/ to claim that every negative command- 





etween man and God, 





ment, whether between man and man, whether 








is now included in “And you shall love your neighbor as yourself 


We already saw in section 1/ “And you shall love you 





neighbor as 





nd- 
a 
beings.” Not God. This verse, according to the admission in Pitron 


yourself” is a general principle covering all of the negative com 





ments between people. The midrash stressed “in respect to hur 





Torah, can fit obligations only towards people, but it cannot apply 
to obligations towards God. 
3) One notes the oddity of the switch in the verb u 





ses between 





c 
whenever vou fulfill ‘And you shall love your neighbor as yourself 
you will have fulfilled all of these negative precepts.” on the oth 

4) The words “these, all” at the end of 2/ are awkward in the 





id and third persons in 2/. In particular: “For anyone wxo loves 
xd and loves himself will perform them” on the one hand; but, “For 











Hebrew and required a note in the Hebrew edition as they have no 


clear gin the last sentence of 2/: “For whenever you will fulfill 
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And you shall love your neighbor as yourself’ Titrse, [i.e.] Au of 
the n d 
5) The number of positive commandments is explicitly me 








ative precepts, you will have fulfil 








tioned—248, but the analogous number of negative precepts (3¢ 
is not listed at all 


Viewing all of these difficulties in the text, we are compelled to omit 
the sections in double brackets and thereby solve every problem: 


For [y 
depende 
God," and the second, “And you shall love your neighbor as your 
self" (‘That is, the two-hundred and forty eight 
ments are dependent upon “Love the Lord your G 
‘one who loves God and loves hi 
the negative comm 


ut]! sages said: all of the commandments in the Torah 
on two verses: the 








st, “And you shall love the Lord your 





itive command: 
d et.” For any 
will perform them, And all of 
iments are dependent on “And you shall love 
your neighbor as yourself”,)) For whenever you will fulfil ((*And you 
shall love your neighbor as yc 
cepts you will have fulfilled 




















self”) these, all of the negative pre 


and: 
ments govern all the negative precepts in the Torah, Love of God 





The point seems to be that when taken together, both love comn 


subsumes those restraints concerning the rituals, love 





eighbor sub- 
sumes those restraints concerning ethics, The rubic of “love of neigh- 
bor” is the fulfillment of the negative commandments between ma 


and man. The rubric of “love of God” is the fulfillemnt of the neg 





tive commandments between man and God. The concept of fulfilment 





applies only to negative comn 
the passage says: the “Love your 








1d not positive ones, In sun 








ghbor” refers to the negative com: 
ts between man and his fellow; “Love the Lord your God! 








refers to the negative commandments between man and God. 

thou shalt not” 
nature should be enveloped in Christian teaching. Instead of taking 
the us 


This paragraph suggests even ritual laws 








terpretation of the gospel teaching, that is, there are only 
two commandments worth following, a Jewish preacher is suggest- 
ing that Jesus meant each and every ne; 
one concerning love of 





ative commandment is either 
od or love of man. Thus, all the ne 








tive 
ly the 





commandments are to be followed by Christians, and not 





social ones. 
The interpolator, who added the words above in double brack- 








ets, extended the gospel teaching (of the two love commandments 
‘O1-The Hebrew “hakham" is shortened here and the reader might best read 
thakhmechem"—"your sages” or perhaps “haklimeiher"—"their sages” as it might 
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being the whole Law) to incorporate all the commandments of the 
er clumsily 
ind up with 
s, then, are 


Torah, including the positive precepts. He tried, howe 





to suggest all 613 commandments in the Torah are bo 
the fulfillment of the two love andments, Christia 
duty bound to fulfill the whole of the Law 

In what I take as the original version that lies behind the passage 









in Pitron Torah we find here an authentic Jewish response: Christians 
are, by their own account, obligated to follow the Torah’s rules 
behavior. Moreover, Christians are, by 
ow all the negative 





proscribing any anti-soc 








their own methods of exegesis, obligated to fe 
precepts in the Torah, not only the anti-social ones. 
‘This latter response is juxtaposed to the idea of fulfilment of so- 








cial acts because it expands that catagory fulfilment, Thus the flow 
of the 
Jewish traditions have often done this and the ‘Talmuds and midrash- 





first repsonse is interupted to make room for it. Editors of 





im have qu 
We have traced the rabbinic defense of Jewish hostility to Chris- 
nity, particularly Jewish Christianity, in the claims that Jewish 


¢ a few examples of these interupted texts. 








Christians: do not follow Jewish practises (Avot deRabbi Natan above), 
deny God the Creator and Lawgiver (Tosefta Sheowot above), ignore 
full observance of many 
ritual laws they now ignore (Pitwon Torah above). Our t 

traditions can help us decide haw certain sayings, close to 


their own 





achings which would req 








icking of such 





hrist 





formulations, entered elite rabbinic treatises of the Middle Ages. For 








centuries traditional scholasties were divided concerning the origins 
of some traditions, concerning 2nd century Rabbis, that are known 
only from the 15th century and on. Some claim they originated in 
» their Jewish authenticity 


ulty transmission (cither written or 











non-Jewish circles, while others mainta 





We will be able to trace how f 





oral) resulted in the formation of midrashim that seem either to be 
copied from Christian sources, or to be the source of them but in 


all likelihood fit neither description 





The next tradition to consider comes from the Homilies of Shem 
Tov ibn Shem Toy who wrote in the 15th century 


The sages said: What is the one commandment that all the command 


ments depend on? 





One of the sages says, “And you shall love your neighbor as your: 
sell.” 

And another sage says, “Hear O Israel the Lord your God the Lord 
is one [and you shall love your God..." (Deuteronomy 6:3) 

And one of the sages says, “This is the book of the generations of 
Adam ete.” (C 5 
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We will set aside the last sentence and account for it later, The rest 


of the midrash reminds us of what we cited earlier in Pitron Torah: 





For [your] sages said: all of the commandments in the Torah are 
dependent on two verses: the first, “And you shall love the Lord your 
God;” and the second, “And you shall love ya 








neighbor as your- 





tis to be suspected that our current midrashist knew the Pitron Torah 


homily in a slightly abridged form 








nts are all the command 





The sages said: Upon which commandm 
ments in the Torah dependent? One, “And you shall love the Lord 
your God 

And the second, “And you shall love your neighbor as yourself. 


A sleepy copyist might well have read this to mean (adding 
/said/) 


The sages said: What commandments are all the commandments 





dependent on? 
One /said/, “And you shall love the Lard your God.” And the see 
‘ond /said/, “And you shall love your neighbor as yourself 


That is to say what in the original was meant to be one /command- 





ment/ and then a second /commandment/ has now become one / 
sage/ speaking and then a second /sage/ speaking, The reason for 


this is quite simple, The scribe had in his mind the analogy of a very 





well known midrash in Talmud Yerushalmi Nedarim 9:4 


Rabb 
the great inclusive p 


Akiba says, “And you shall love your neighbor as yoursell” is 
principle of the Torah, 
Ben Azaai says, “This is the book of the generations of Adam etc 








Indeed he or another actually added Ben Azzai’s opinion to the 


1 cited by ibn Shem 





idrash and it easily came into the form we fi 





The sages said: What is the one commanedment that all the command- 


ments depend on 





‘One of the sages says “And you shall lave your neighbor as your 
self 
And another sage says “Hear O Israel the Lord your God the Lord 
is one [and you shall the love your God...]” (Deuteronomy 6:5) 
And one of the Sages says, “This is the book of the generations of 
Adam etc. (Genesis 5:1 


Eventually, names became attached to the various positions. The 
tradition recorded in Yerushalmi Nedarim 9:4 appears in Genesis 
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Rabba (5:1 
with the 





in a slightly different form which is adjusted to b 


se in Genesis: “This is the book of the generations of 





Adam etc.” Ben Azzai says, “This is the great inclusive principle of 
the Torah.” 
We read in the (16th century) Introduction of Rabbi Ya'akov ibn 





Habib to his £yn Ya’akoo anthology of all the “midrashim and agga- 
dot” in the Talmud: 





Ben Zoma says, we have found a verse which is more inclusive and it 
is “Hear O Israel the Lord your God the Lord is one [and you shall 
the love your God.”(Deuteronomy 6:6)] 

Ben Nanas says, we have found a verse which is mo 
it is, “And you shall love your 

Shimon ben Pazzi says we 
nd it is “And the one lamb you shall offer in the morning 


nelusive and 





weighbor as yourself.” (Leviticus 19:18) 





ave found a versewhich is more inclu: 
si ql 
the second lamb you shall offer in the late afternoon] (Exodus 29:3} 

Rabbi Ploni got up on his feet and declared the law is like ben 
s it is written, “According to all that I show you about the structure 
if the tab 
do,}" (Exodus 25:9) 











acle [and the structure of its all its vessels, so you shall 





This is very strange for a number of reasons. First, how does the 
statement of Shimon ben Pazzi fit into a discussion of which duty is 


y: that to God or that to the family of Adam (all mankind)? 








more, how does it happen that we have Rabbi Ploni declare 
a halakha or 
odd and its place in rabbinic literature has been the subject of some 
controversy. This putative midrash has been cited by many works 





ruling on this matter? ‘The whole passage is very 








including Midrash Peliah (67), and commentaries to Genesis Rabba (to 
Genesis 5:1).!" On the other hand, Rabbi Shmuel Jaffe Ashkenazi 
in his commentary to Yerushalmi Nedarim 9:4 denies it has a Jewish 





10% Compare Mark 12:35 (the dual commandments of love of neighbor and love 
‘of God are more desireable than Temple sacrifice) and Avot deRabbi Naten A ch 4 
(deeds of merey are more desireable than sacrifice) for both use the same proof 
text Hosea 6:6, “or mercy I desire and not sacrifice.” What follows in our pas 

1e a thrust to downplay these teachings and the Christian teaching 














of ultimate sacrifice 
10 Rabbi Issaschar Ber Lichtenstein says he found this midrash 
had trun 





apparently he 
ted it from that of ibn Habib) and recorded it at the beginning of his 
har inthe 19th century 

the book of the 

the great inclusive pri 
verse which is more incl 
Lord isone [and 

a verse which isn 
yourself 






s, “This is 
we found a 
Bod the 





gencrations of Adam ete." Ben Azzai 
iple of the Torah.” Ben Z 

ive and it is “Hear O I 
1 shall the love your C 

re inclusive and itis “A 






the Lord you 
an d 









ays, we have fo 
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provenance. But in fact, while we can account for the first paragraph 
as an evolved form of midrash Pitron Torah,!" we are at a loss to 
explain the origin of the “Rabbi Ploni paragraph.” Rabbi Judah 
Lowe, known as “Maharal mi-Prague,”"? discussed the “tradition’ 
and did not sense it was in any way non-Rabbinic while ibn Habib, 
who saw the putative tradition ¢ 














red by some author he does not 





ne, notes he found no trace of 








yy such teaching in the whole of 
abbinic literature 

The passage is thus more than strange, it is outright suspect. 
Nowhere do we find any trac 
Plon 


of people we do not wish to mention because of their evil reputa- 





ions recited in the name of Rabbi 








Indeed, the word “ploni" is sometimes used to hide the name 





tion or because we might embarrass them by saying their name. The 
term, when used to refer to someone specific, is never found as a 
"3 Similarly, the use of “got 
d” is generally reserved for strong objec- 


name except in embarrassing situations. 






up on his feet and decla 
tion or strong confession and never to declare the winner of a de 
bate. For this and other reasons, it does not seem this is an authen- 

midrash, The midrash appears to echo New Testament teachings 
but now in the names of ben Zoma, ben Nanas. Apparently Ben Pazzi 
introduces a whole new theme. It is possible that the mi¢ 
Zoma and ben Nanas reflects an editorial 
the late mi 








ash of ben 





mpt to 
h represented by Pitron Torah conce 








ing what one 





sage said about love of God and what another sage said about love 





of neighbor. Perhaps this very PI 





i passage was once part of a larg: 
er corpus dealing with Christian/Jewish debates al 








pugh it is un- 
clear if this passage would support the Christian side or the Jewish 
side 

If we wish to travel on such a path, there are several ways to 
approach the in the text which 
supplied a Christian view such as the teachings found now in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews 10:11-13: 





terial. We might posit a I 








en Zoma and ben Nanas are authentic we could ap 
plaud the foresight of Flusser that sich traditions were native within Judaic tradi- 
tion prior to Jewish Christianity and the New T 
these sayings are not found in any classic 





ment traditions, Nevertheless, 
ses and their authenticity is sus- 








pect. 
1i2 See his Netioot Olam vol 2, nto ahavat reach. 1 
® Sce S. Lieberman, Tosgfe Kifeshta, Yece 








d of chapter 3 for a list of 
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And every Priest stands daily at his service offering repeatedly the same 
, which can never take away sins. But when Christ had of- 
fered for all time a singl 
time those who are sanctified. 








rifice for sins..he had perfected for all 





Against this claim we now have the Jewish persistence that the orig- 





inal teaching of Scripture outweighs all other considerations 


And tue one lamb you shall offer in the morning [and Te second 
Exodus 29:39 





lamb you shall offer in the late afterné 


Here we have a direct confrontation with the very essential teach- 
ing of Christianity. It can o 
attached it to the debate of the Great Commandments of Christianity 





ly come from the pen of someone who 


and who knew the Christian origins of the traditions concerning love 





of neighbor and love of God as being the two supreme command- 


ments, It stands in direct confrontation with the Christian claims that 





the crucifixion of Christ has replaced the need for any further sac~ 
rifical ritual, Christ was the supreme Sacrifice according to Chris- 


tian doctrine. Hence son has added another anti-Christian 





polemic, in the name of ben Pazzi, that there can be no such teach- 
ing as an eternal sacrifice beyond what is offered in the ‘Temple. Proof 


for this stance can be adduced, If Christians wish to say that Exo 





dus 29:39 has been superseded proof can be brought to discount it 





According to the pattern that 
tabernacle [and the pattern of al its vessels, so you shall do,” (Exodus 





how you about the structure of the 


In Exodus 25:40 it is specified that God showed Moses the manner 


of contruction of tl 








Sanctuary and its vessels while he was on Mount 





Sinai. The Babylonian Talmud Toma 72a-b, in a later era used verses 
in the descriptions of the desert Sanctuary to claim that these items 
are still in existence and so is their atoning effect. Undoubtedly, the 
n claims that 


is were of no avail. The tradition 


point here was to the same effect: to counter Christi 








the destroyed Temple and its ritu 
cited he 





in our suspect midrash follows Philo’s philosophical no- 
tion that Moses saw the eternal ideals on Mount Sinai represented 
in the ideal Temple he saw there. Thus, the ideal Temple is eter- 


nally existent. The debater intimates that sacrifices will be restored 





and Christians err to believe Christ is the final sacrifice of atone- 
ment. 

‘Another approach is to see here a clever Christian forgery, em- 
bedded in a satiric literary debate, to discredit Jewish ethical teach- 
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ings and also to admit that without the Temple Jews have no means 
of atonement. 


Shimon ben Pazzi says we have found a verse which is mo 
and it is “And the one lamb you shall offer in the morning {and the 
second lamb you shall offer in the late afternoon] (Exodus 29:39) 
Rabbi Ploni got up on his feet and declared the law is like ben Pazzi 
fen, “According to all that I show you about the structure 

of the tabernacle [and the structure of its all its vessels, so you shall 


do.}” (Exodus 25:9) 


inclusive 















According to Jewish Hellenistic teaching, the very words of much 
biblical teaching are really those of Moses rather than of God, who 
reinterpreted the divine messages given to him. Many Christians (but 
by no means all) expanded this to mean that only the Ten Com- 
mandments were given by God, the rest was given by angels. The 


Jewish teacher here goes along with this frame of thinking and points 








out that God himself gave the ritual commandments by showing 
Moses the Temple service and therefore it is more divine thi 


ethical 





n the 
‘hbor, which to some Christian think 
the Ten Commandments, 


achings of love of ne 





ing, not being i 





€ not part of the di- 
vine commandments in the Old Testament. Hence, the Christian 
polemicist might claim, Judaism proclaims Temple practice supe 
or to ethics. This text is forged then to show Christians that whi 
Rabbis can indeed show the impor 





nce of ethics in their tradition, 
they place it on a lesser plane than Temple ritual. That is to say, it 
is possible a Christian forger of the Middle Ages added this section 


Even so, it is difficult to account for the term “Ploni” here. Most 





likely, we will never discover who is meant by “Rabbi Ploni” or why 
the na Ms 
first approach. The original sett 


ne is used here.'!* To mal 






sense of the whole I prefer the 
or this exchange might have been 
a debate in the carly Middle Ages. The Jewish point of the debate 
was to say the sacrificial system is still viable for daily atonement 
because the ideal Temple is eternally in existence and so atonement 
is always available without any need for the atonement of the Cru- 


ay have been reworked in 





cifixion, This separate unit of debate 
our medieval sources and tacked on to talmudic debates concern- 


ing the great commandments. After ¢ 








ing the love commandments 


based on a tradition that developed over the years out of the sources 





of Pitron Torah to show that the dual love commandments were cen- 





ph Klausner (1964) 35-7 discusses 
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tral to Judai 
tianity and said this point was incontrovertible: One can accept the 


a Jewish debater dismissed the central tenet of Chris- 








love commandments as essential to the divine commandments with 
Christians but we cannot accept th 
ght suggest that the law of eter- 
nity of Jewish temple sacrifices was already shown to Moses on 


khot Moshe mi- 





Jesus was the sacrifice for all 
time, The term “halakha” here 













nai, It is no different from most other uses of 
Sinai” —“traditions handed to Moses at Sinai,” 
In this way, the conglome 





tion of sayings, whatever their prior 
im the return of 
and Sacrifice, Indeed, rabbinic texts themselves show two 


history, have now entered the tradition to p 
Temp 
attitudes towards the superiority of Temple ritual as co 











showing neighborly love. In Avot de Rabbi Nalan A ch. the fanna, Rabbi 
Yoch 
destroyed, atonement is effected through acts of loving kindness. In 
Babylonian Talmud Haggiga 27a the anora Rabbi Yochanan (living 
a century la ben Zacchai), together with his colleague Rabbi 
Shimon ben Lakish, proclaim 





‘an ben Zacebai, says that now that the Temple has been 





tha 





| that atonement is effected through 





table practices. It seems the divergent claims of the two Yochanans 


required attention. The master Talmud commentator of the 11th 








century, Rashi, interprets “table practices” as “hospitable behavior.” 


This interpretation reconciles “table practices” and “kindness” as 





complementary ideas rather than a conflict of ritual versus ethics. 

One 
the problems but it will solve many. Se 
Leviticus Rabba 2:11 say that whenever the d 
in the Temple and people are mindful that they are “befor 
\dful of Abraham’s offe 


whether the offerer be “Gentile or Jew, whether male or female, 





final interpretation must be mentioned. It will not solve all 





Eliahu Rabba 7:12 and 





ly sacrifices are offered 
¢ God” 
of Isaac 





(Leviticus 1:11) then God is 





whether slave or handmaiden.” I can see no Christian influence here 
Paul in C 
offspring and heir, in baptism all one, “neither Jew nor Greek, 
slave nor free, neither male nor female.” For Paul, redemption is 


not through Temple sacrifice but now through Jesus’ self-sacrifice 





except th: alatians 4:28 discusses who are Abraham's 








ither 





Perhaps the statement of ben Pazzi does reflect an ancient under~ 


standing of the Seder Eliahu Rabba midrash. 





Shimon ben Pazzi says: we have found a verse which is more inclu- 
sive and it is “And the one lamb you shall offer in the morning [and 
the second lamb you shall offer in the late afternoon] (Exodus 29:39) 
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Ttbespeaks the equality of all “before God” when the offering is given, 
The midrash of Seder Eliahu, which preserves much t 
equally effective 
then how to ex- 
plain the words of Rabbi Ploni who says the law is like ben Pazzi 
alone, Perhaps they are a spurious addition tc 
although I cannot fath 


ic mate- 





rial, shows the lamb offerings in the Temple w 
for all levels of society. However, I have no ide 


ancient midrash 





why these words would be added, Never- 





theless, this understanding of ben Pazzi’s words justifies how that 
pericope could be part of a discussion concerning which verse in the 


bible has the most unive n also the 





al application. And perhaps t 





words of ben Zoma 





nd ben Nanas, love of God; love of neighbor 
are likewise original, 
In sum, it is impossible to state anything definite about what ibn 


Habib records in his Introduction to Eym Yaacov, save that parts of 





it are not likely to have been genuine debates of Tannaim in the 2nd 
century C.E.. It remains a curious puzzlement 

The Jewish/Christian deb 
1 carly times. Jews were wo 





's were not minor occurrences, even 





fed about sectarian issues affecting 
normative belief and, it appears, adjusted their liturgical practices 
concerning the public recitation of the Decalogue in the Temple and 
the synagogues in order not to fuel Chr 
macy of the Ten Commandments.'"® They omitted reciting the Ten 
Commandments as part of the service for fear that the sectarian cl 


divine ori 





n claims about the pri- 











that these commandments, and no others, were, 
Many Christians claimed the others commandments, as we have 
pointed out, had been given by angels. The authors of Hebrews stated 
this as a given fact. 

Our review of Jewish materials relating to early Jewish-Christian 
polemics a 





apologetics on the specific topic of “love” has allowed 
tus to investigate the complex issues of the force of commandments 
in debates between Jews and Christians in the early rabbinic peri- 
ods, The matter has been investigated by intellectual historians, 
philosophers, and church historians. My contribution here is to il- 
lustrate that embedded in our legacy of rabbinic materials, ancient 
and medieval, lie the remnants of a vigorous concern of the threats 
posed by church leaders who in various periods tried to utilize na- 
tive Jewish traditions to undermine the thrust of rabbinic Judaism 
There arose many threats from 





her Jewish opponents to the Rab- 


18 See Babylonian Talmud Berath 
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bis, and of these too we have precious little information preserved 
of the actual confrontations in the classic texts of the Middle Ages 
and the Modern Era. To appreciate the nature of these confront 





tions is to see the mechanics of spiritual self:preservation and reli- 
gious affirmation in the arena of textual acrobatics. ‘The historian 
of religions who endeavors to illuminate such understanding must 
rely on studies in exegesis to succeed. Our present work is indispens- 


able for their researches and continues to develop with their histor- 





ical studies. 
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ENCOUNTERS BETWEEN RABBINIC AND CHRISTIAN 
TEXTS 


























We cannot leave the arena that has been portrayed here in which 
Jews debated with Christians w 





out my dealing with some ques- 
tions about methods. My methods are based on the educated con- 
vietic 





as I will soon demonstrate, that a knowledge of the New 
Testament’s teachings, whether in conflict sce 











us clarify and appreciate statements in rabbinic scholarship. This 


latter literature can also help us identify the original sense of Gos- 





pel lessons. We need therefore to establish the value of a rabbinic 





education for the New Testament scholar and the need for students 





of rabbinic literature to engage New Testament studies. To some 





ext 





nt both these literatures inform us about Jewish views of topics 
over a certain time period. 

The New ‘Testament witnesses a given moment in the unfolding 
of Jewish traditions that only later find their full expression 





ten, rabbinic documents. That is to say, the New Testament is a 





valuable storehouse of material relating to Jewish traditions around 
the time of the destruction of the Temple in 70 C.E, In return, rab- 
binic literature when used cautiously provides the context and de 
in the New Testament and sheds 


tails of matters casually referred 





n of the book, 





light on the sense of these passages. In this final sec 
more an afierword than a contribution to the discussion of debates, 





le, an explanation, to justify the methods pursued 
throughout my book. 

It will do us well now (o reflect upon the issues that ensue when 
noting that rabbinic literature and New Testament writings period- 
ically share motifs.' Sometimes these themes express joint antage 
nisms while at other times they show mutual affinities. In both these 


The term “C 
and criticized by others that it is no longer a very use 


1 $0 overworked by some 
I term. Rather, references 
d forms," can help to illas- 








trate some genetic relationships between bodies of and so clarify the meat 





of an ambiguous tex 
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cases, the two distinct bodies of literature often illuminate cach other.? 
Indeed just knowing an earlier variant of a rabbinic tradition is 
H 
ature from its account 
other, After the fashion of the Rabbis we might call such 
actions “passages which come to educate but in the process also 
become educated.”® I offer here examples, as paradigms suggesting 
generalization, of such mutual illumination, In our first case I 
the meaning of the exegesis used by the Gospels to por- 





enough to shed light on the history of the tradition but often we 
that we can supply missing deta 











in the 














tray Jesus’ polemic against the act of divorce. How do we know 





divorce is discouraged according to God's command in the Hebrew 





Bible? Here I try to trace the steps in the reported exegetical rhet- 








orie of Jesus by rec abbinic literature, which 





arse tO a passage in 
passage also becomes elucidated by the New Testament section at 
hand. In the second instance I investigate the meaning of the well 
known mustard-seed parable in the Gospels, the interpretation of 
mple 
te the context of some rabbinic discussions which become clar- 





which, has up to now stayed in the shadows. In the third ex 
To 
ified in the light of Maccabees but more so in view of the epistles of 








James and Paul while these sources also gain from the insights of 
ancient and medieval Jewish exegetes. While such studies may strike 





certain readers as practical and proper, a scholarly bias persists against 





seriously tive work 
1; 1995, 295-96) and others! state 
that Mishnah, Talmuds, Tosefta; in sum, the works of the Rabbis 


should not be used to provide “parallels” for Gospel narratives. The 





aging such compat 
Joseph A. Fitzmyer (1980, 5 











reason for this, they say, is that Gospel narratives date to the Ist 
century while the earliest rabbinic records date to the 3rd century, 
if not later. Even if a motif in the Gospels can be explained by a 
note 





n the records of the Rabbis, we have to reject making connec- 
tions between the two until we can verify the substance of the rab- 
binic note existed in the same time frame 





id geographic location 
as the Gospel writer. Hence, the problem of Je 
the legal framework of Judz 
the Gospel accounts outside of 


4s’ commitment to 





m would be diminished if one places 





¢ rabbinic or pharisaic legal rubric 





Their cautionary approach warns that one should not draw a line 


v 
demonstration and queries, “Who will take u 

See for example Babylonian Talmud Pe 
See for example Burkitt (1927) 39 


mes (1983) 88 is aware that the ¢ 










of mutual illumination requires 
the challenge?" 
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from some conjectured ancient tradition, say pre-first century, to the 





Gospel and then another line from the ancient tradition to rabbinic 
literature. That is to say, we should not posit a common source to 
both. Fitzmyer and his school are dogmatic positivists who reject 
considering that the Rabbis of the Talmud ‘may’ preserve very ar 





cient traditions in their recor 





Their position rests on the simple 


reason that we should not pretend to know things for which we have 





no firm evidence. However, the oral nature of rabbinic literature 


suggests that the rabbinic documents preserve only the name of a 





teacher who was known to have said something but nowhere insists 





that he was necessarily the first one to have said that something. 


Hence we know more than we might first imagine, We must consid- 





er that when we have actual evidence of tha 





hing having been 
said earlier, viz in the New Testament, this proves that the matte 
was known at an earlier period than its record in rabbinic literature 
That is a very elementary and self evident observation. ‘Traditions 
based on the narrative portions of the Bible found in the works of 
Josephus and Philo are als 





nd, in slightly altered forms, in the 
ies after these works, 

gal 
thetoric of the Rabbis and much earlier writers," Itis reasonable to 


rabbinic corpus committed to writing cent 








There are many other curious connections between the 





assume some ancient oral ancestral saying existed which spawned 
these now-written traditions in common although their separate 


authors, oral and written, were widely distanced geographically and 





cbr ume there was 





logically. We cannot pr 





ny direct copying 





where diverse cultural channels and clear li boundaries arose 


at some time to create separate, distinct communities. It is likely the 





common aspects between the literary herit 
at a time before these groups went their separate ways, With a 


minimum of educated speculation we can g of in- 








sight, That seems like a worthwhile intellectual investment. 





Where a shared matrix of transmission does exist for shared t 





ditions we can note the affinities between textual traditions and 
cautiously use the one to supplement the other. The case of the 
problematic saying p 
relationships between Gospel records and rabbinic sayings in this 
regard. We know that Rabbis sd 





ides a sound opportunity to speculate on the 


times inherited oral traditions but 





See Bereshit Rabba (ed. Theador-Albeck) vol. 3: 84-88 for 
See the Appendix A at 











his paper for a striking instance 
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were unaware of their context and meaning. We find a report 
Rabbi Dimi traveled from Palestine to Babylonia. There he recited 
a lessor 





judging from its wording, quite likely a baraita, he had 
memorized.’ He told the Babylonian Jews he had no idea to what 
the tradition referred. The Babylonian Talmud then discusses 





tempts to reconstruct the meaning of the passage. It is obvious in 
this case that Rabbi Dimi was not the author of the statement but 
at he had learned. The talmudic 


editors do not think it unusual that he did not understand the tra- 








that he was merely reporting w 








dition he recited. Reconstructing the substance of elusive ancient 
pronouncements is a large part of the study of rabbinic literature 
d definitive but rather 





and proffered solutions are rarely conside 





practical. Talmudic materials are often revisited by scholars who 
consider alternative solutions to the many textual problems but no 
‘one would change a single law based on their speculations. Indeed, 
itis precisely because rabbinic literature does preserve some ancient 

ht search 


materials that it reworks into its new discussions that one m 





for evidence of that ancient law and lore in Christian writings to 
advance better understandings of Jewish sources behind Talmud and 


its cognate literatures. 


Case 1: The Question of Divorce 


Let us look at one cryptic extract in rabbinic literature and seck some 
solution to it by utilizing sources In the New Testament, We find in 
sages (Ketubot 8a, Berakhot 61a, Eruvin 18a 
a vague teaching concerning God’s creation of humankind: “At the 


Babylonian talmudic ps 





beginning God created [them male and female] with the intention 
they be’ wo but in the end he (Adam) was only created to be ONE.” 


Sce Babylonian Talroud Moed Kalin 3b. A ta 
was certified by third cennury authorities as an authentic tradition 
‘See Vermes (1963) 77-88 for his refutation of Fitzmyer’s p 

The words “with the intention they be" likely should be brac 














ed since they 













seem to be influenced by another text, Genesis Rebbe 12:15: “At the beginning God 
created it [the world] wih the itenton i! be by the power of justice.” No other text 
ng the form “At the beginning...but at the end..” utilizes the phrase “with the 
ration.” Here the Rabbis intend us to understand that we speak of real exist 
es and not only intended ones. Indeed there are some 50 usages of “at the 





my the above two speak of intentionality 
‘the power of justice” had this 


beginning” in rabbinic literature and 
It seems more likely that only the one me 








ph he only one wherein God, having planned the matter one way, 
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The major evidence for this lesson, whatever it may mean, de 





from a tradition recited variously as that of Rabbi Abahu or Rabbi 
Yehuda who lived centuries after the New Testament authors, The 
talmudic homily wants to reconcile verses in which it seems on the 


one hand that God created ftvo humans both male and female to- 





gether and on the other hand it seems he created just one human. 
The resolution: “At the beginning God created them with the in- 
tention they be Two, but in the end only ONE was created, 

The preservation of this lesson is rather poor and the cited bib- 
lical verses vary according to which source is consulted. Undoubt- 
edly there was an original tea 





hing which was popularly transmit- 
ted until the precise references were 





n doubt. The point was to isolate 
ver 





and parts of verses that apparently contradict each other 


Genesis 1:27 and Genesis 5:2-3 and Genesis 9:6 are all candidates 






s own image, in the image 
d female he created them.” “Whei 





respectively. “So God created man in 
of God He created him, male 





God created man, he made him in the likeness of God; male and 





female he created them.” “For God made man in his own image.” 





While the Talmuds are not certain what verses prompted the or 





created dem with the intention they be two but in the end only ove 


inal question, they agree on the answer: “At the beginning ( 





was created.” The later Rabbis speculated what this tradition meant, 








“how were there two which became > talmudic tractate 





provides a simple, satisfactory explanation of this homily 
The later Rabbis, who conside 





sd the passage, used it to show 





dual creations of mankind. They posited there was one creation of 





a joint species—male axp female, followed by another creation of 
separate identities—male or 





le." So the commentators, quite 
correctly, understand the later Rabbis to uphold the idea that Adam 
n interpreted this way, the or 
inal passage is now forced to say: “two” means ‘join 
‘separated’. But the fact is that the early Rabbi knew very well how 
first Adam was 


was originally androgynous." Whe 











to say ne but then became two, male and fe- 












never created at all what he had planned. In the case of his creating males 
females this is obviously not the case; there was such a creation. The phrase ab 
intention, which serves no useful purpose in the marriage homily, may have likely 


fallen into the talmudic passage at an early date sim 

words of both homilies, “At the beginaing God cre 
" So Etz ommentary in Ey Yaa to Babylonian Talmud Berakh 
See D. H. Aaron, (1995) 1-62, Aaron provides a well researched study of the 

midrashie tradition of the androgynous Adam derived from Genesis 5:2 


ly by analogy of the opening 
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male,” Yet, he reported the exact opposite: “first two and then one 


T suggest we recognize that the wording of the antecedent of this 





enigmatic passage can be recovered from the Gospels, albeit with 
some minor uncertain 

In Matthew 19:3-9 and Mark 10:2-12, Jesus claims that God 
abhors divorce but Moses was forced to make a concession and permit 








it because of human shortcomings. How do we know God abhors 





divorce? Jesus tells us “From the beginning (Mark adds “of creation 





God made them male and female.” “For this reason shall a man leave 





his father and mother and cleave to his wife and they shall be one 





flesh” (Genesis 2:24). And now Jesus concludes, “So they are no 





longer two but one.” “What God has joined together let not ma 





put asunder.” 
The pieces of this passage are somewhat obscure and require 
tion. The compon 





exp 
ing 
made them male and female” he appears to refer to some verse like 


s of the passage suggest Jesus is build- 
icate interpretation of Scripture. When Jesus says “God 








Genesis 1:27, or Genesis 5:2 which tells us that God created two 


sexes, Jesus next cites a verse stipulating a coming together of male 





and female and he concludes the TWo sexes are to become ow 





inseparably one." “So they are n 





longer Two but oe.” He dwells 





pint that God ordained that a man shall be joined to, or 





his wife and draws the lesson that no human should an: 





nul this sacred, divine decree 

Since all Jesus wanted to say in the first place was that God de- 
creed marriage why does he dwell on the whole story of God cre 
ating people male and female? He might have just cited the verse 
that God ordained a man to be joined to his wife. If we look closely 
at the New Testament passages we will sce that there is a definite 
homily built on the biblical story about the two sexes: namely, that 


Two have be sit such a h 





ne one. We p 





ily existed prior to Jesus 








n of it which is but an oblique reference to what was well known. 


to his pharisaic interlocutors. The latter offer no objection to the 





discourse that people were Two at first, then ONE. Jesus, having 
introduced the “cleaving” verse in the homily, then utilizes the very 


same verse to complete his own argument. “God has ordained 





marriage—no one can dissolve it.” That is to say—he ends his ex- 
‘See Nollan (1995) 19-35 and I. M, Zeitlin (1988) 20-8 
CF Finkel (1964) 172 who also notes an explicit reference to Genesis 1:27 in 


the Matthew passage 
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egesis with an encouraging flourish asking his audience to fulfill the 
divine will by resist 
extant rabbinic sources ever used this particular rhetorical feature 
to forbid divorce, although some rabbis, like Jesus, did forbid divorce 


where there was no infidelity.'* It is not the message that concerns 


1g the compromise of divorce. No teacher in 








us here but the medium. If there was such a homily, founded on 
biblical verses, why did those rabbis who faulted the institution of 
casual divorce not avail themselves of the strikin 





interpretation as 
Jesus, or his reporter, had done? 

‘The for 
allusion to a popular, fuller teaching. Jesus, we a 


alluding to a well known sermon and then drawing his own lesson 





of the Gospel homily suggests we have before us an 





to serve 





is purpose that no one may dissolve a marriage. The 
age of the well known homily itself must have contained the phrase 





attested in every version of the Gospels “from the beginning”. This 
phrase has little meaning unless we understand by it “from the 
beginning he made them two then, finally, one!” The better usage 
would be “at th 
the beginni 
is, from the beginning divorce was not God’s plan. This hardly makes 








beginning.” Matthew will use this very phrase “from 





3” to argue that “from the beginning it was not so.” That 





sense since “from the beginning” suggests “ongoing without change 
something Matthew wants to deny; he wants to suggest change but 


for the worse, The sense of “from the beginning” then has to be 





equivalent to the rabbinic “at the beginning” i.e. it was earlier or 





dained one way but now things have changed.” Matthew himself gives 
the phrase this meaning." 
Both Jesus and the Rabbis offer an interpretation to an older 


puzzle, Jesus uses his biblical lesson of “first Two then one” to preach 





against divorce. The Talmud uses it to explain two separate nuptial 
blessings which repeat: “The creator of man.” Why two separate 
blessings? There were two steps in the creation of people. ‘The 

almud suggests the two steps might be: a) Two, when males and 
females were created as two sides of one huma 





being; b) oxe, when 
they were separated from each other into individuals. According to 
the Gospels: a) two, the creation of two separate beings; b) one, the 





ion of marriage which put them together as one flesh. The truth 
ancient midrash, 





of the maiter is that there seems to have existed a 


See Mishnah Gittin 9:7 
9 See Harvey (1994) 55-65. 
See Collins (1992) 
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more ancient than that in the New Testament, which was bothered 
by the dual creation expressions in Genesis, 








in the very § 





verse, suggesting simultaneous creation of the sexes and in the same 


breath creation of man alone. The homily's resolution (of why dual 





expressions were used) was cryptic—God at first made the 
then, finally, He made them one 

What was the 
know. It is a fact the G 





1 WO, 


ctual meaning of the ancient midrash? We do not 








spels interpret the context of the lesson in 
light of biblical passages deseribin 





g the consequence of Eve’s crea 
tion from Adam's body (Adam secki 
flesh and th 
interpret the midrash, however awkw. 





to join to “the flesh of his 





bone of his bone”) and it is a fact the later Rabbis 








ly, in terms of the separa- 
tion of Eve from Adam. It is likely therefore that the original m 
drash had something to do with the story of the creation of Eve from 


Ad 


Jesus nicely portrays the idea that two are made into one. ‘The so- 








1m, but beyond this we cannot know for certain. The solution of 





lution of the Rabbis nicely deals with the words of dual creations. 





He created.” The Gospels omit any mention of God creating som: 





thing to be one but explain they are no longer two but one, It is not 
an who cleaves to his wife 
id wh 
As for the rabbinic interpretation, it is not 


God who makes them one—but the 





The issue is fudged over as if it were ( joined them together 







‘ar how the male and 


female become one. The given interpretation, viz an androgynous 


being which was divided into two genders, is forced. Perhaps it is 





not meant to be more than a straw retort. In balance, the Gospel 





form is likely the more original form and justifies, with elegant sin 











plicity, the co criptural claims of woman as created with 


man on the one hand and man created alone on the other. The use 





of the midrash in anti-divorce polemic is purely the invention of the 
Gospels. The use of the midrash by the rabbis, remains puzzling, 


but serves to justify the appar 








ancy of two separate wed- 
ding blessings, Both b 





lessings speak of God as “the maker of man” 
in a two-step process of creation and so it could be argued there is 
no needless repetition 

It would appear that the Gospels interpreted an original tradition 





or knew of an interpretation dealing with the conflict in verses in 


Genesis (man created f 





st in one place, male and female created 
together in another) by adding a third verse to the mix. “For this 





{ mother and cleave to his wife 
This then is an early 


reason shall a man leave his father at 





and they shall be one flesh” (Genesis 2: 
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example of the hermeneutic rule of “Where two verses contradict 
third will come to reconcile the matter.”"” “Male and 
He 


id hence follows the 


each othe: 








female he created them” versus “He created him” reconciled by 





shall cleave to his wife and be one flesh.” 





conclusion: “So they are no longer two but one.” Having given us 





his developed sermon with the tradition 
the rabbis and the Gospe 
interpretation to make his final point: What God has joi 


er, let not man put asunder 


| ending common to both 





Jesus re-presents the midrash with its 








ed togeth- 





Divorce is but a concession of Moses 
to the hardness of the heart, This device of saying Moses did things 
W's ideal is a famil 
tic Jewish literature including Josephus." That is the Christian use 





that were not precisely G r theme in Helle 
p 





of the antique midrash, The Rabbis cite the same midrash to very 





different ends in their discussion 
Both codifi iginal 
iaterial to their own purposes. Like Judaism and Christianity th 





nuptial blessings. 





ations, Jewish and Christian, can use the 








selves, these codes developed out of a common, earlier religious 





matrix where eventually each one went its own, separate direction, 


codes 





There are some hints as to ancient Jewish traditions in Chris 
before Christ 
teachings. Wh 
be reworked for effect in the 


nity developed its own disposition towards Jewish 
he 
ospels, the following case shows how 





le the above case shows how Jewish teachings mi 








the Gospel materials were subject to an intern: 





censorship in order 
to promote a spiritualization of the coming reign of God. 





Case 2: The Mustard Seed Parable 
The “mustard seed pa 
pret 

gy concerning the 


able” has been subject to a variety of inter- 





ions.'* In common with all the interpretations is some analo- 





arge growth from a tiny mustard seed. Mustard 
seeds produce plants of some three meters and occasionally have been 
logy. J 
D. Crossan (1991) 276, believing Jesus was a first rate satirist in the 





known to be even larger and therefore give us a striking 





See Mekitta Rabbi lukmaet 
Note how Josephus Antiguitier (ed. Whiston) 3.5.5 claims only the Decalogue 
isin divine langage, the rest ofthe Pentateuch isthe phrasing of Moses, CS: Anus 
(ed. Whiston) 1.1.2 
For comprehensive bibliographies sce McArthar (1971) 198 (a.1); Goter 1992, 
46 (n. 1; and Heil 1992, 271 (a2 


1d of Jets, and Sfie Bamidbar, end of Nas 
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modern mode gives us a revolutionary 





nd intriguing explanation, 
Let us begin by noting the various forms of this parable.” 


Luke 13:18-19 


‘What is the Kingdom of Heaven like? And to what shall I compare 
in? Ie is like a gr 

his garden; and it grew and became a tree and the birds of the air 
made nests in its branches. 


in of mustard seed which a man took and sowed in 





Matthew 13:31 





The Kingdom of Heaven is like a grain of mustard seed which a man 


took and sowed in his field; it is the smallest of all seeds, but when it 





hhas grown it is the greatest of shrubs and becomes a tree, so that the 





birds of the air come and make nests in its branche 


Mark 430. 





With what ¢ 
shall we use for i [tis like a grain of mustard se 


we compare the Kingdom of God, or what parable 





J which when sewn 








upon the ground is the smallest of all the seeds on earth; yet when it 





grows up and becomes the greatest of all shrubs, and puts forth large 


branches, so that the birds of the air can make nests in its shade 


Thomas 20 


It is like a mustard seed. It is the smallest of all seeds; But when it 
falls on tilled soil, it prod 





a great plant all shrubs, and becomes a 
shelter for birds of the sky 


Let us compare the structures of these sources." Luke tells a coher- 





See Laufer (1980) for a c 
We have here this 

of leavened flour 
Here we 

by the leaven 
Tn Mark the mustard seed parable follows 






d reconstruction of the original parable 


able followed by another ane concerning abundance 








our Kingdom parables, the mustan ne again followed 











* Cotter 





gives us a synoptic layout of the passages. She conclueles that 
ved it will 
by Jesus 





the parable means to tell us that once the Christian message is int 


a large Kingdom. Hi 






‘come to grove int 1992) says that the word 





ing Kingdom of 





owth anticipates the 





unversal dimensions of the all em 
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ent story in his parable: A man planted a grain of mustard seed and 
it became a large tree where birds nested. Ma 
story: on 

Then we 





hew tells a garbled 
an planted a grain of mustard seed. End of story 
re given scientific facts—you know mustard seeds are very 
tiny but they produce trees large enough for birds to nest in, What 
seems to be a unique happe 
mill in Matthew, all mustard trees are very large and birds nest in 
them. Now Mark only gives us the scientific facts 











ing in Luke is noted to be run-of-the 





nd does not tell 
‘ory that a man planted a mustard seed.2* It seems M 
has appended a tradition like the first sentence of Luke to a 








tion which is similar to the one used by Mark. Thomas also 






just the scientific fact of large growth 





id omits any story feature of 





aman planting. Yet Thomas adds the idea of tilled so 
t 


synoptics which 





and concen 
-s on the sh 





tering aspects of the tree in opposition to all thre 


+ to birds of the air con 





ing and making nests in 
its branches. It would seem 
emphasis here and there to provide a focus for interpreting the 
F ndary to Mark. We t 
here, One which tells a story in the past tense that signals a uniqu 





refore that Thomas introduces sc 








rable and is se nd two variant traditions 





happening about a one time event when a mustard seed grew into 
a full tree s 
thew’s readin 
sulting in 
Crossan, considers Luke’s form of the parable to be the princi- 
sted. I concur. In Jewish li 

ture of the period we do not hear of mustard trees in the Gal 





id one which posits this is a common occurrence, Mat 


seems to be a conflation of two other readings re- 





a confus 





g array of past and present tenses, 





pal form although it is the least at 






but of stalks, The growth posited h 





re is unusual and the “scientif- 
ic” observations in the other Gospels are likely secondary explana- 





al version like that of Luke, It may well be that 
Matthew originally had the full Lucan version with the appendix of 
a Markan version. We will not worry about the non-Lucan version 


tions of an ori 








now because that be 





me the favored form and is open to interpre 
igdom are 
very tiny but will eventually shelter all. In some form or other most 





tation along the lines of other parables: the seeds of 
interpretations see a spiritual message here. But Crossan flatly states 
that the only reason for Jesus to begin a parable with “a seed” and 


end it with what he calls “the great apocalyptic tree” would be to 


* Cf Friedrichsen (1993) 427-450, 
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lampoon the whole apocalyptic tradition. He mentions that both he 


and Brandon Scott agree the saying burlesques the expectation of 
the “apocalyptic tree” since the mustard seed is unwanted in the first 
place, takes 
desired, His negative valence of mustard plants forms the main exhibit 
for his interpretation 


nd attracts birds where they are not 





n its own, 





This interpreta 





n is highly dubious. First, it must be protested 





that nowhere in Jewish literature can one find any loathing for 
mustard plants, Sweetened mustard is mentioned often as a spice (eg 
Tosefta Shabbat 14:14) and as a medication (eg. Babylonian Talmud 
Berakhot 40a) in 
could Gross 


bbinic literature. Second, wha 





apocalyptic tree” 





have in mind? He dir 





{s us to some passages that 
he takes to refer to such a tree, Daniel 4:12 and its parallel 4:20 


discuss the meaning of a dream. The magnitude of the tree is shown 





by the idea that it protected creatures on earth and those in the sky 





The tree was so large that foxes had protected homes and the birds 
had nests, The image is that of the great and mighty monarch. It is 
not a real tree but a dream tree, a way of picturing the power of 
the king 
dream me 


ovide security. This is 









her parable nor allegory but 
phor. Likewise, the image of the majestic cedar in Ezekiel 


31:6 has no apocalyptic referent but only describes Assyrian pride 





Similarly, the cedar tree in Ezekiel 17:23 is used as an image of the 


future pride of Israel. The point of mentioning beasts and birds in 





these descriptions is nothing more than a common image to refer 


to the tree's height and usefulness as a protective image. It is not 





necessary here to read mythology into the description nor is there 





any need to see references to Apocalyptic at all, It is not unlikely 





that the image in Daniel which symbolizes security and largesse is 





also common to the mustard seed parable where it also symbolizes 
wf 


ages dealing with the Eschaton 





security and largesse. However, we don 
tioned in Apocalyptic p 


What we do find in Jewish works commenting on the Eschaton, 








the End of Days, is none other than the mustard tree; not as a dream 


or metaphor for pride but as the expected reality of Nature in the 





Future. If there is any truth to the claim of the existence of an 





“Eschatological tree” it is a mustard tree to begin with. Having said 





Heil (1992) discusses the image through a agint Ezekiel 





on with Sep 
and also Daniel to highlight the protective aspe 
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this, I note there is a reading of the mustard parable that offers an 
alternative to the common interpretation, This alternative explana- 
tion has a number of advantages in that it corresponds with pas- 
sages in rabbinic literature, in the Jesus-testimony of early Christians, 
and in the Apocalypses. By removing the mustard parable from the 
ing parables I can suggest a suitable explanation 
which is independent of the genre of coded parable 

Sifre Deuteronomy (1939), piska’ot 316-317, claims the abundance of 
the Eschatological Age is prefi 
These rabbinic models inform us of the most likely meaning of the 
f the mustard seeds. And it may well be that the mustard 
seed parable enlightens us at the same time concerning th 





list of its neighb 











red in contemporary experiences, 





parable 











id the rabbinic passages which do not mustard menti 





at all. The idea that the tiniest of seeds can produce occasional stun- 





ning growths may be late 
rabbinic stories. Where Sifre Deuteronomy 316-17 tells us there will be 
abundance “in the Future 


ind part of the unspoken baggage of the 








mustard seed parable of “the Kingdom.” Sifre Deuteronomy 


relates that grains and grapes will produce large quantities of edible 









of wheat will be like two 
 Sephorian liter 


al Age every grain 








ox, weighing 
th 
for it once happened that one weighed thirty Sephorian liters, And 
nest in the head of a turnip, It 

was a mustard stock with three twigs and 


B: And if this surprises y nsider the case of the turnip heads, 





it happened that a fox made 
nce -d the 

‘one of them fell off 

They struck it and they 

Yerushalmi Peak 7: three kabim) 
Rabbi Simeon bar Halafta report 

the middle of my house and I c 











they covered a whole potter's hut with it 





in it nine Aabim of mustard (var 





d: A cabbage stalk was in 
0 up and down on it like a 





ladder 
C: You will not be wearied by treading or harvesting the grape but 
you will bring it in a wagon and stand it in a corner and it will 





a may drink from it as 





onstantly renew the su 





ply that 





A/C forms a single unit, introduced in A by “In the Eschatological 
the Second Apocalypse of Baruch, 29 
‘or to it. B interrupts this unit. Such 
mmon in the Talmuds and Midrashim of 





Age,” and its theme is found i 








post 70 CE) but may well be ps 





interruptions are not unc 
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the Rabbis, 
are rarely scribal interpolations. B shows us an unatf 





and tend to signify what we might call “notes.” 





hey 





cted expec 





tion of prosperity since such abunda 





ce is even evident, although 
rare, in the present era, The examples of B are not of wheat or wine 
but of cabbages and turnips and mustards. Babylonian Talmud Ketubot 
TLIb has v 

Now it so happens that we have some very plausible evid 


ints of these themes. 











that Jesus, far from lampooning the idea of future abundance, 
preached it. The evidence presents the reverse order of the Sifie 
midrash. The Church Fathers cite Papias who quoted John of Asia 


Minor in the name of Jesus: 


Cl: The days will come in which vines shall spring up and each grape 
when pressed shall yield five and twenty measures of wine 

Al: Likewise also a grain of wheat shall cause to 5 
of fine, pure flour. And so it shall be with the rest of the fruits 
and seeds and every herb after its kind. And all animals which 
shall use those foods. 





ing up...ten pounds 








Nevertheless, since the teaching of physical bounty in the 










reported by Papias flies in the face of the post-Jesus spiritual 
of God's Dominion, we might well accept this declaration wa 
pressed from the Gospels by those who preserved Christa 


tion. However, what escaped suppression (and likely did so bec 








of its ambiguity) was preserved in the Gospels, namely I suggest, the 
mustard sced parable 


Ww it but rather 





This mustard passage is hardly a parable as we kn 
it is a parab 





use of example, a footnote to the greater vision of 


abunda d con. 





-¢28 It is like unit B in the Sife passage above 
ditions reported by Papias. 
g might not have been a conventional 


ceivably was t with the tr 
Indeed, ¢ 


parable although it was placed by redactors within a series of co 


ght toget 








original teachi 








ed 
parables. It would qualify asa parable only because it represents one 


J. Klausner (1964) 401 who cites the passage at length, accepts the likelihood 
that Jesus taught about physical abundance in a future world. Yet Klausner, inex: 
pilicably, gives the mustard seed 


at the end 














ditional explanation as we docu- 





‘otter (1992) stresses the message of growth in these parables. The rabbinic 
‘examples of mustard are predicated on a that normally mustard plants do 


‘not grow very tall at all or produce an abundance of mustard 
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specific aspect of the Eschaton which stands for many other simi 
facets. We note that Seder Eliahu Rabba ch. 18 (ed. Meir Ish 
1902: 97) also prese hings about good fortu 












Eschaton in. parable form.” 





They gave a parable, to what can the thing be compared... This is 
how it will be at The End in the Future World while a part of it is 
reality today. 





The examples of physical abundance in the Messianic era were 
con y 
an Talmud 





onplace in rabbinic culture a 
ideas of extreme apocalytic.”! For instance Babylo 
Shabbat $0b tells us that Rabbi Gamaliel expl: 
show that in the Future Era women would give birth to large num- 
bers of children and nature in 





d were quite divorced from 





d biblical verses to 








neral would produce food abun- 
dantly in the World to Gome, When a student balked he showed 


him examples that were available now. C 





eens lay eggs daily and 

there are trees which ean produce more than one type of fruit. His 
les were parable for the Future Age 

Let me sum up. What I 

parable in the Gospels is not r 








mn claiming here is that the mustard 









lly a substitution-coded ps 





all but an example, a sample, of what is now possible 
the World to Come. The evidence from Papias, the midrash and 
Baruch converge to substantiate the argument. The point of the 


istard seed teach 





is to show that plants have been known to 





Ww, although rarely, to very large sizes. The Future is a present 
possibility, not an eruption and miraculous change of the present 
nt has partial chi 
to be the point of the parable, Jesus’ 


world order. The pres teristics of the futui 





Those attributes app. 














” Errors have been made regarding Fk, It may well be 
tannaitic in its basie core with amoraic additions, Its certainly pre-gaonic. See S, 
K. Mirsky (5725), 217-22. Its worthwhile noting that the statement in the anthol 
ogy of Leviticus Rabba 2:11 saying that whenever the daly sacrifices are offered in 
the Temple and people are mindful that they are before God (Leviticus 1:11) then 





God is mindful of the offering of 
whether male or female, whether slav 






whether the offerer be Gentile or Jew 
or handmaiden, This stat d 
from Seder Blah Rabba 7:12. Cf Galatians 428 discussion that in baptism Abraham's 
offspring and heir are all one: neither Jew nor Greek, neither slave nor free, nei 
ther male nor female. Are these rabbinic/Pauline mirror images dealing with 
Abraham's faith co-incidences or are they in dialogue with each other 
CL Seder Eliahe Rabba ch 1902: 14) 

‘The message of the parabl nsledge that mustard plants 

at times reach enormous growth, 184 
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tard trees most likely are not mythical trees at all, but meant to be 
real trees. Otherwise the poignancy of the passage would be lost. 
Klausner (1964, 66) rightly protested: 








This Papias tradition in the name of John the Elder is very impor 

tant, but that the modernizers of Jesus (intent as they are to transform 

an eastern Jew of nineteen hundred years ago into a European pos- 

sessed of the same exalted beliefs as the best of Christian theologians, 

beliefs compounded of the teach 

and Greek and modern philosophy) have neither recognized nor wished 
recognize this impor 





» of the a 





nt eastern Prophets 











And then he too missed considering the important point of eschato- 
logical abundance as the point of the mustard parable, He tells us 
Klausner 1964, 404) that accordiny 
the Kingdom was 
acorn and was every day coming to greater fruition. In the end, 
Klausner, like 
concrete example of largesse and profusion. If we consider the Gospel 


Mark 4 Jesus meant to say 








radually growing like a mighty oak from a small 








nost others, leaves us with a metaphor in place of a 


context of the parable fe 





m to be the prime hermeneutical tool, 
Klausner and the vast majority of commentators will be correct, The 





parable would then reflect the very nature of the Kingdom’s unfolding 
g of 


the Kingdom can be thought to progress by analogy to the way a 





ther than its predominant characteristic. That is, the coy 


small seed produces a large plant. If we consider the parable lists in 
Matthew (two besides the mustard and leaven parables) and Mark 
{the leaven parable is absent and here we have another seed par 

ble and the mustard parable) to be secondary redactional devices, 
then my interpretation will stand. ‘The pa 
model also; we see in the present world how f 





ble of the leaven fits my 





id increases natural 





ly. Luke 13:18-20 seems a more origi 





al grouping than do the lists 
in Matthew 13 and Mark 4 in that Luke presents the mustard and 





aven parables as a closed unit by themselves.” We have already 
noted that it is likely that Luke preserves the most original form of 
the mustard seed parable and its link with the lea 





n parable alone 





so looks original. On the other hand, Thomas 20 gives us the mustard 





parable while unit 96 has the leaven parable, They are 76 units distant 


from each other. This need not mean that the 





wo Were not strung 
together as a unit originally but only that the leaven parable has been 


joved to a unit describing parables about the Kingdom while the 








Fledderman (196° 
message but Jeremnias (I 








misses the idea that th 
2, 146-53), following Bi 





parables have the same 
i insists they d 
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mustard seed parable has not been placed there. Originally, both 
parables would then reflect the increased productivity, visible in 
microcosm now, which will afford greater ease for all living beings 
in the Kingdom, That is, in the Kingdom all small seeds will yield 
extraordinarily abundant crops and in turn everything else will be 











on super productive scales. I do not know if the rabbinic mustard 





stories are exact complements to the Gospel stories because I a 








not certain that in the rabbinic mate 
stood that mustard seeds 
story is that one twig of the mustard plant once produced an ¢1 


the point is to be under- 
re tiny. The extant form of the rabbinic 








| in size, This matches the 
Id will produce la 


nockery of expec 


mous amount of mustard and was colos 
idea that small 
tities of wine, Nevertheless, without any 
speaker in the Gospels like @ 
how the Future Kingdom is contiguous with the dynamics of this 





rapes in the Future W 





narrator of the rabbinic stories, shows 





world. Physical blessing, from tiny kernels, will be ubiquitous in the 
Future, The € the Siffe ac- 
count even if they vary in detail. We must certainly posit some 
h adaptat 





pspel parable shows us the antiquity o 





common al idea lies behind be 





nee 





Case 3: Faith Versus Law 








reads “The Lord is pleased for the sake of his righte 
ness ({zidko); He will magnify the law and make it powerful.” This 
ed in Mishnah Makkot 3:16. 








God wa 





1 to justify (le-zakof Israel, therefore he enlarged for them 
ah and Commandments. This is as Scripture states: The Lord is 








pleased for the sake..."(Isaiah 42:21 





The rendition, “God wanted to justify (le-zakof) Israel therefore he 
enlarged for them ‘Torah and Commandments,” is meant to be an 
Isaiah 42:21. Rabbi Obadia 
his Mishnah commentary at 1 
ent. He remarks that “for the sake of his 
zidko)” (Is. 42:21) literally m 
teous (vindicate the 
the Rabbis in the Mish 





earnest paraphrase 





of Bertinoro, in 








id of tractate Makkot, affirms the 
seriousness of this res 








righteousness 





is to “make Israel rig! 








amely to justify them (le-zakot otan),” just as 
ah rendered it? 





Professor James Kugel of Harvard Univensty has told me in private comra- 
nication he considers this “midrash” to be a syle of translation into rabbinic Hebrew 
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‘This is the precise paraphrase of Targum Isaiah 42:21 (1949): 
le-zaka’ulei ysra'l; ye-rabei lea 
the workers of His Law”). A variant reading gives us “the works of 
his law.” A Qumran document (4QMMT) refers to “some of the 
gum Isaiah utilizes 





dei oray'te (“to justify Israel He increased 





works of the law,” and it may simply be that Ta 
se." However, given the p nces to 
Targum and rabbinic literature, there is like~ 
t stake in this reference to “works of the law.” At any rate 
ads “workers” or “works” the intent is to stress com- 






a well known phr: ity of refer 





“works of the law 








ly more 





whether one 





mandments of deed. 








We observe in these renderings of Isaiah 42 
tact with, and refutation of, ideas known from th 
and rehearsed many times by Churchmen. Romans 3:28 claims that 


21 a plausible con- 
Pauline epistles 





faith justifies people and not the law at all, A few verses later, Ro- 





mans 4:2-3, Paul elaborates on this theme by noting Abraham (Gen- 


esis 15:6) was said to be justified by faith and not by works, Likewise 





Paul says (Galatians 2:10) that man is net justified by works but by faith 


in Jesus Christ. Pursuant to this (Galatians 3:6), Paul refers to Abra- 





ham being justified by faith. Paul favors this understanding of Ge 


esis 15:6 since the verse does refer to belief and says it was (reck- 





oned) tantamount to “righteousness,” that is, Paul assumes Genesis 
Abraham's righteousness. Hebrew 7ZDK, righteous- 
ly rendered in LXX and New Testament by forms of 
3reek dikaidsis, The Greek and Hebrew equivalence allows for Paul's 








observation in Greek that God justifies the heathen, those devoid of 
command 





nts, in faith, Paul switches the probable referent of rigl 
am: aku which mirrors LX dikai 
nesis 15:6 from God (as some major Jewish commentators 
n Abraham, Now the Septuagint 
X Isaiah 42:21 understands the referent of righteousness to 


teousness or justification (T 








do while most do not) to the hu 
to L 
be God, (“He will be justified”) and this is likely Isaiah's intention 
but the Rabbis have taken the referent to be human Israel (“for the 
ws"), The Mishnaic 








sake of justifying Israel He gave them many 





ed at laboring the issue to refinte 
d not by fi 
hh and its restate- 


and Targumic renderings see 





h alone 





Pauline ideas. Justification is through the law a 

When we consider the rabbinic ‘Targum to Isai 
ment in Mishnah Makkot in view of Christian contexts, we are struck 
n Makkot (showing that 





by the impression that the last two mishna 








Dunn (1992) 99-117. 
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God justifies—yizkeh lo—the one who avoids “theft and adultery” and 


justifies their children until the end of time) address sectarian attacks 


christians were concerned with 





rly 
‘ded most, if not all, ritual laws) of 
the Bible. Early Chrtistians specifically mentioned the sins of theft 

nd adultery as Pliny noted in his letter to Trajan concerning Chris- 
tians. 

The ending of Mishnah Makkot 
inal, polemical piece of rhetoric once used by sages (in disputations) 
to argue that the ritual laws are easy for people to obey and that by 
iving the Torah with so many ritual laws (torah) and ethical inju 
justification of Israel, The 


dance of Torah laws and prolific com- 


on the Judaism of the sages 





some ethical laws (yet disreg: 


is to have borrowed an 0 











tions (mitzoof) God was assuring 





Rabbis stressed that the abui 









ts is a great ble 
beloved prophet of Gospel proofiexts, who announces th: 





jing. For them it was none other than 





Isaiah, th 
ion is through “works of the Law.” One except 
24, argued that Abrah: 


15:6) was said to be justified by faith only when it was to be estab- 


salva Christian 






m (Genesis 





document, Epistle of James 2:2 





lished by actual works. The justification mentioned in Genesis 15:6 





ed to the physical demonstration of faith by the actual works 






in Genesis 22:16-17. Indeed this 
Jewish commentaries (e.g. Nach- 


ig Isaac as a sacrifi 





ding is also implicit i 
ich poit 


Abraham's reward for faith (Genesis 15:5-6) and his reward in works 









manides), w! to Genesis d Genesis 22:17 which say 





(Genesis 22:17) is the same reward: his progeny will be as many as 
the stars of the heavens. Thus the two verses should be cor 
of justification through faith rests o 
al grounds, Undoubtedly, Luther was cor 





bined, 





James’ retort to Pauline id 


solid exe 1 in asserting 
a tion by faith 
alone or by faith through physical works. The earliest extant source 


22:17 is in 1 





imes represents the Jewish side of the debate of justi 





for an exegesis combining Genesis 15:5-6 and Genesis 
Maccabees 2:51. Two centuries before the writing of James, it w: 


ta 





recorded that the elderly Mattathias told his sons before he died, 
ay 
22:15-18), and it was reckoned unto him for righteousness (Genesis 
15:6 
two verses which share a common thi 





as not Abraham faithful (Genesis 15:6) when tested (Genesis 








The complex interpretation necessitating the combining of 





ne (progeny as many as the 
stars) illustrates the antiquity of a form of interpretation the later 
Rabbis would term “hekesh” or “gezerah shava.” 

The rabbinic re-statement of Isaiah seems to have migrated from 
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Makkot into the current liturgical practice to recite this final mish- 

ot is read in public. 
Perhaps it was once recited (as in modern times) after public schooling 


nah of Makkot whenever a mishnah of tracta 





sessions and it migrated into tractate Makkot as a natural ending for 
that section of Mishnah dealing with human and divine punishments. 
The r 


its severe sanctions, is a blessing and not a curse. At any rate, its 


ation of Isaiah 42:21 shows that the Law, even with 








message is a constant r 





inder to Jews that God loves Israel and 
that the Law is His instrument to vindicate Israel. If Jews did not 
refute Christian claims openly with this passage, they certainly said 
it to themselves in refutation of alien doctrines which disparged t 





law 





omplicated exegesis is fine for scholarly debate. To instill 





conviction, clever exegesis can 





>t compare to the practical day-to-day 
intonation of a dogma placed in the mouth of Isaiah, the most 
1. The theme of works taking 


over faith can be found elsewhere in rabbinic literature 





messianic of all the prophets of Isr 








precede 
but it has been so artfully woven that its force is muted: 


Rabbi Simai lectured—When Israel gave precedence to “We will do’ 
‘over “We will mind” six-hundred thousand angels came to give each 





and every Isralite two crowns; the first for “we will do” the second for 


‘we will mind 
The author of this midrash, now found in Babylonian Talmud Shabbat 
88a, claims th 
two crow 


t each Israelite at Mount Sinai was rewarded with 








mind.” ‘These are the very words and the very order that Exodus 








24:7 reports of the Israelites at Sinai. Whatever else one might choose 
to sa 
works over cognizance although it is acknowledged both works and 


faith are necessary. For instance, to explain this enigmatic midrash 





about this story the stratagem turns about the precedence of 





the commentary, Klav Sefer (the 19th century commentator, see Sofer, 
1995 to Exodus 24:7), points out that the letters of the word “crow 

Hebrew tr) can also refer to 620 in the Hebraic numeric system. 
There are 620 (k+t+r, 20+400+200) words in the Ten Command- 


ments, That the Israelites received two crowns (2 X 620) means they 






The 
Yefeh Eynayim to Baby) 


ridrathic literature as noted by 
aly in Talmud Shabbat do 








Wwe find the theme of two crowns as d to swords or swords and crowns. It 
‘would seem this statement was the original and was later contaminated to fit other 
traditions of what ornaments were bestowed upon them at Sinai which they had 


(er the sin of the Golden Calf, some known from Targum, 
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had the reward of the Ten Commandments twice (2 X 620 words) 

once for their faith (“and we will mind”), 
And so whatever explanation has b 
cannot avoid detecting a counter to the Christian id 
supersedes works since the cue that “we will do” took precedence 





once for doing (we “will do 





ven and will be given, one 





that faith 








fe will mind” acts as the point of departure for the ancient 
lecture of Rabbi Simai.” 
In conclusion, our examples point out that the appearance of post 


biblical Jewish traditions in Christian sources does not simply mean 





that Jewish teachings were borrowed but rather they were gems reset 
ale 





into a Christian bracelet to serve Christian purposes. To ge 


ize: whenever one religion utilizes elements from another, the ma- 





terial, in its new setting, functions within the views of the receiver 


faith and therefore the traditions cease to be what they were and 





only are what they have now become, To push these borrowings back 


and reset the original gems into their original host environm 














sometimes possible, especially wit pJewish and Chris- 


tian studies, 


Rabbi Joseph Baer Soloveichik, the master talmudist in Volozhin in the 19th 





century, gives us a similar explanation in the introduction to the first volume of his 
Beit Ha- Levi nelle on the Talmud (1863-64). For hien, “we will mind” represents the 
act of mind in Torab-Study which is manifestation of faith in knowing Torah as 


equivalent to knowing God, 





APPENDIX A 
ON THE ANTIQUITY OF SOME RABBINIC IDEAS 


Not only much narrative lore of the Rabbis can be found in ancient 
Jewish tradition from the Second Temple period but also legal por- 
tions of rabbinic literature, based on typical but peculiar methods 
arliest known writings of 
ample of an 
| portion of the Bible found in Philo’s 


of midrash, can sometimes be seen in our 








biblical interpretation.’ Here 





s but one poignant ¢3 
antique discussion of the leg 
works which resonates both with the earliest and the latest 
ear number 








rs of 








talmudic literature. Philo is well aware of a n 








of laws passed down orally as a complement to Mosaic written 
In the Hypothetica 7.6 he character 
toms (agraphon ethon) and ordinances of the nation (i.e. oral law and 


es them as “unwritten cus 








fences of sages) or are contained in the laws themselves (ie. midrash 


halacha).”’ The rules “contained in the laws” make up an in-between 





gory of laws—those which can be hermeneutically deduced from 
written Scripture, Now in his Special Laws I; 129-132 Philo refer 
to the fact that Scripture (Numbers 27:8-11) gives a full w 








account of inheritance rules but deliberately omits mention of f 
xplains ¢ 
ay such ill omened 


snemies curse their foes that their children should 









thers inheriting their children’s property. F 





tit is 





unsuitable for a divinely written work to mention 
provisions bec 





dic before the parents and it would be indelicate for God to call such 
es to mind.’ But rather Script 


ther’s brothers as the heirs of a nephew 





misfor states the case of a fa: 





" As for homiletic material it has been noted that traditions recorded in late 


















periods really does reflect, at times, very eatly traditions. There is an uncanny 
resemblance between 1M: + 14:27-8 and Mishnah Avot 1:2. Both speak of 
1 certain Simeon's devotion to the down-trodden, to the justice of the Torah and 





toth these Simeons are identical the fact remains that 





Temple. Whether ot 1 
the traditional values extol 
See Finkel (1964) 17 

Compare Josephs, 








jn one source are the values enumerated in the other 
5.2 and Antiquities 13:10.6 for the idea that Phari 
sees are experts in these traditions 

® See Colson (1929-1941), Vol IX, 4 

* See Hecht (1979) 1-55, 

See Colson (1929-1941), Vol VII, 384-385 and compare with On the Life of 





and see Wolfeon (1948), 194 
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Philo tells us the uncles obviously inherit on account of the 
ther’s rela 








ship with the son and not on their own account. This 





se of a remote 





ative is given since Scripture prefers to talk about 
natural cases where children predecease their parents, Yet from the 
remote case of the father’s brothers, a fortiori® Philo says, we under- 
stand that f 





hers inherit their children’s property as if it were ex- 
plicitly written, Thus, like the Rabbis, Philo considers legal midrashic 
terpretation to yield results synonymous to explicit written scrip- 
tures. 
Babylonian Talmud Babba Batra 108: 
began listing inheritance rules with the laws of fathers inheriting their 





b notes that the Mishnah 


children’s property. In a layer of Talmud thought to come from the 
hands of late editors we are told how amazing it is to begin the laws 
of inheritance with the laws of fathers inheriting children’s proper 
ty. It is cert 
case and begins elsewhere. The Mishnah ought to ha 
plan of Scripture, Like Philo, the Tal 
thers inheriting children’s property is 

biblical verse and not explicitly listed. This is the query of the 
Mishnah 
to ignore humane concerns as Scripture had. It is of interest to note 
8-11 which 


contains almost the same a fortiori argument as Philo does. The Sifre 





nly an ill omen and furthermore Scripture omits the 
followed the 





wud notes that the law of fa- 






n exegetical deduction from 








Talmudic editors concerning the apparent audacity of the 


that the Talmud cites the Sifwe passage to Numbers 





states the a fortior’ argument in regards to the first case of Scriptures 


where brothers inherit their dead brother, while Philo argues the same 





thing from the second case since this one specifically mentions the 
father (“the brothi 





s of the father”). In point of fact there is no 
n the two arguments except the one word “father” 
stated in Scripture. Otherwise Philo's words and the Sifr’s words are 
virtually identical. The Talmud? prefers to posit a general rule, not 


difference betwes 








based on a fortiori arguments, and not be limited to the two or three 





cases of Scripture, Nevertheless, the Talmud notes that there are 


missing cases in Scripture’s progression from case to case (“not in 


‘Moses Il, 242-245 Colson (1929-1941), Vol VI. In the latter source Philo again 
‘mentions that Scripture omitted the dep 
‘but Philo does not specifically use here pol protern (“all the mote so"), reminiscent 
of Hebrew al ahat kama ve-kama, gal 





able case of children pre-deceasing parents 





homer as he does in Speci 





Where the father is alive, this father will certainly inherit his own son before 
his brothers would. The phrate « fortior! ia Hebrew and Greck equivalents is com: 
mon to Philo and the Rabbis of Sffe Numbers to Numbers 27:8-11 

Babylonian Talmud Babba Batra 109 
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a living father inheriting his d 
se of a living grandfather inher 
achmanides* notes in 


direct order”). First the case o! 
son is skipped and then the 








his dead grandson and son is skipped. As 





his abridgment of the talmudic passage: Scripture prefers to speak 
y of blessings and not tragedies. In this regard, the 
lly reproduced. 

ntury Rabbis and the later talmudic e¢ 





sentiment 





ilo is lite 








It is as if these 2nd 
(ors, writing more than half'a millennium after Philo, knew what Philo 
had said and that Philo knew what the Talmud would say. Philo, 


for , is careful to note that Scriptu 








s pa being a divine docu- 








ment” omits this law, as if he surmised that in the oral law codes it 
would be permissable to state it outright as Philo proceeds to do. 
For their part the talmudic editors justify the Mishnah’s explicit 
opening with the law of inheritanc 
ing the oral law is a precious inter 





of fathers (of the property of their 


dead children) by tion of 






and so the teacher of this mishnaic section 





4 scriptural passage 
thought it deserved the prominence of first place in his oral law code 
although they are well aware that Scripture has omitted the case 





» and the Rabbis 





We can construct an inner dialogue between Ph 
through the medium of Sifie Numbers (1917), composed about a cen- 
tury afier Philo. 


Commentary tv the Torah, Numbers 27:9. 
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HEBREW ORIGINAL SOURCES FOR SOME TEXTS 
CITED IN PART Il 
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